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For the Companion. 
THE CHIEF’S RESPONSE. 
By Mrs. Helen C, Weeks. 

In the mission station at Red Lake, in the far 
North-west, a few earnest men and women la- 
bored hard for many years, at one of the most 
discouraging of all labors, that of trying to civ- 
lize and Christianize the Indians. As in al- 
most all missionary labor, the women were first 
reached, and with them, and the few men who 
cane through courtesy, quite a congregation 
assembled ench Sunday in the low, wide log- 
honse, used as school-room during the week. 

At first the missionarics planned to teach 
them Enzlish, but soon found that an Ojibway, 
like all Indians, prefers his own lanzuage to any 
other, and, in fact, considers it almost a dis- 
grace to willingly speak any but his own. So 
they were forced to study Ojibway even harder 
than they had intended, and to make up prim- 
ers and reading-books for the children, so soon 
as their knowledze of the language would per- 
mit, And this was not soon, by any means; 
for years are required to perfect any one in it, 
and ene missionary has told me that, though 
living among them for nearly twenty years, he 
does not feel that he has yet thoroughly mas- 
tered it. 

At the time of which I write, some five years 
had passed, since their first settling there. The 
schoo!-room was filled each day by the children; 
numbers of the women seemed faithful converts; 
afewof the men had consented to work, and 
called themselves Christians, and all the older 
men of the band respeeicd the missionarics, and 
believed they spoke “good words,” though their 
Indian training still exercised too powerful an 
influence to let them give full belief to any but 
the medicine men. 

These arc the priests of the tribe, and all In- 
dians believe that if their teachings are rejected, 
he who does this can neither prosper on hunt 
nor war path, nor enter at last the happy hunt- 
ing grounds, So while they listened to the mis- 
sionaries, and applauded much that was said, 
they quietly rejected the words, which, if be- 
lieved and acted upon, would have ended for- 
ever their scalp dances and medicine feasts. 

One trouble still remained, even among the 
converts, for, with very few exceptions, the 
women and children stole, continuously, every 
small article on which they could lay their 
hands; and when they entered the “teachers’ ” 
houses, all eves had to be on the watch to pre- 
vent the disappearance of thread, or scissors, or 
any of the little things one ordinarily leaves 
about. 

An evil at any time, it was doubly so then, 
whea every thing must be brought on the backs 
of men, and supplies could come only once or 
twice a year. So when at last the only remain- 
inz auger disappeared from the mill where they 
had been working, and the key of nails was 
found to have been skilfully tapped, Mr. Are 
determined to make a personal application in 
the sermon he was preparing for the next Sun- 
day, and accordingly urged, even harder than 
Usual, that as many should come as the room 
would hold. 

Sunday came; a fair spring day, and not on- 
ly were the women and children in their usual 
Places, but all around the room squatted the 
older men; chiefs, and braves, and old hunters, 
fresh paint on their faces, hair shining with fish 
oil, the gayest blankets and finest bead-work, 
and all with the pipe they would have smoked 
steadily, had not Mr. Ayre made special request 
that they would not. 

Many of the women had by this time learned 
© sing the hymns which had been translated 
into Ojibway; and as they joined with the mis- 
flonaries in the sweet old tunes, the Indians 
listened with great satisfaction. ‘ 

A little, a very little stir was perceptible, as 

t. Arre slowly and solemnly gave out his text. 
“Thou shalt not steal.” 
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went on, telling them, in the simplest and most 
forcible words he could use, of the guilt and 
meanness of taking what is not one’s own, and 
how fully the Bible showed them the wrong of 
such a course. 

“You are honest with one another,” he said, 
“whether you are Christians or not. I go by 
your lodges and sec them left withagaly a ping. 
bough across the door, and yet all respect that 
sign, and would be ashamed to steal from the 
one who had left it unguarded. You teach 
your children not to steal from one another. 

“Why, then, do you steal from us? Wecame 
among you only to do you good. We have left 
our homes and ‘our own kindred behind us. 
We are alone here with you, trying to show you 
the right way to heaven, trying to make you do 
as the Great Spirit wishes. Some of you are 
really His children and wish to obey Him, but 
do you do this when you take from us the little 
we have? Is there not some onc here this very 
day, who has stolen, perhaps often?” 

Looking about as he spoke, Mr. Ayre paused 
a moment, never dreaming an answer would be 
given, but simply stopping to give his words 
more effect, when, right before him, up rose the 
old chief, Ma-dwa ga-non-ind, tall and stately, 
and, wrapping his blanket closer about him, 
said, slowly,— 

“Who is there here who has not stolen? Let 
my children speak to the teacher, if there is one 
who has not, or Iet them’ tell what they have 
taken?” 

There was a murmur through the whole as- 
sembly. Then an old woman near the door 
stood up, and in her cracked and shaking voice, 
said,— . 

“T have stolen many times, but every thing is 
now gone. IHlere, though, is one needle I tcok 
yesterday, when my hand had no thought in 
it;” and coming forward, she laid the needle on 
Mr. Ayre’s desk, while he with difficulty kept 
from smiling. Then came a buzz of confession. 

“I have taken a gimlet.”. “I have many 
times stolen thread and pins.” “I have taken 
away, at night, the young peas and beans.” “I 
have taken the auger, but shall bring it back 
to-morrow.” 

“Now you are nearer right, my friends,” said 
Mr. Ayre, at last, when there was _ silence. 
“Bring back what you have taken, and resolve 
never to steal again. The Great Spirit forgives 
all who repent of wrong doing, and try to do 
better, and He will forgive you.” 

“Ho'ho!” said all, together, their sfrongest 
sign of approval, and so the sermon ended. 

The next morning a crowd of men, women 
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toes, and from that time, save in a very few in- 
stances, their property remained untouched. 

Would a white congregation have been as 
ready to make restitution, even if they had been 
equally impressed ? 





For the Companion. 
MARKET LANE. 
By Virginia F. Townsend. 
In Foun Cuarters.—Cuap. III. 

The old dray, with its odd-looking load, drew 
up, at a sign*from the old woman, before a 
small, yellow, sqtrat-looking house, which stood 
on one side of the road, and faced, with a 
gloomy, comfortless aspect, the wide, dreary 
potato ficlds in front. 

At the loud grating of the dray-wheels against 
the front steps, a lower window was thrown 
open, and a little round head put itself out. 

It was a bright little face, under the thick, 
brownish hair; but such a pinched look as it 
had! And there was an old, anxious air over 
its youth, which was ; “ul to look at. Tom 
Concklin took this in ata glance, and then he 

heard a kind of smothered cry, and a patter of 
| fect, and the child was out of the house, and 
down the steps in a moment, with the damp 
winds scattering the hair across her eyes. 

“Grandma! Grandma!” she exclaimed, in a 
sharp, frightened voice, regardless, at first, of 
the drayman and the newsboy, “has any thing 
happened to you?” 

The old woman put out her hands. “Not 
much, Bessic,” she said, in a faint voice, “only 


Bessie, coming in, caught the words. At the 
bevinning, the child had been half dazed with 
surprise and frisht; but, at her grandmother's 
speech, she scemed to recover her senses. She 
ran to a side-door, which opened into a small 
hed-room, as scant and bare as the one in which 
they all stood. 

On the wide, old-fashioned bedstead in here, 
the black man laid down the apple-woman; and 
the little girl came up now, and, with caer, 
shaking fingers, removed the faded purple hood, 
and smoothed off the thin, silver hairs from the 
old, gray face, and the man and the boy—for 
Tom had followed,—stood and looked on. 

“Are you real sick, grandma?” and the ques- 
tion was choked by tears, and the little face 
quivered, 

The old woman opened her eyes a moment; 
they stared and strained in a strange way at 
the child. 

“No, I guess not,” she said; and her voice 
was strained and strange, too. “I don’t fecl in 
any pain, only I’m tired and cold. It seems 
good to lic down. I’ve wanted to be here all 
day, but it seemed so far off! So far off!’ her 
voice dying away sleepily. 

The child still kept up her tender caresses 
about the old, gray face, the only thing on carth 
she had to love. 

After watching the two a little while, the 
drayman turned and went out. The newsboy 
followed him. The former shook his head 
gravely as he got upon his truck. 

“Well, Jack,” said Tom, stopping there, not 
knowing just how to put his question. 

Thé black man understood. “I don’t like the 
looks in there,” he said. “The old woman’s 
mighty sick. You better call on the neighbors 
in the other part. That little mite aint fit to 
have the charge of her. Vd se: to it myself, 
but I’ve got to be busy to-night; and he gath- 
ere up the reins in his hands. 

Tom stood still in doubtful mind, looking at 
the old dray wistfully, half inclined to spring 
upon it, and ride away. You know what a 
meagre dinner the boy had had, and he was 
hungry and tired; and, moreover, had nearly 
coppers enough in his pocket to buy a hot cup 
of coffee and a steaming chowder in the base- 
ment saloon down town. 

The thoughts of them made his mouth water, 
and the steaming, savory smell of the chowder 
seemed to rise up into his nostrils. Ile thought 
he had done his part in helping the old woman 
home. “It was more than anybody would have 
done for him,” he said, “if he had lain in the 
gutter all night.” 

So the newsboy mused out there in the mist 
and murk, for it was growing dark. Then he 
sprang up on the dray. 

“Drive on, Jack,” he said; “I've got myself to 
look after, as well as other folks;’? and then, in 





I wasn’t very well, and they brought me home.” 

Then the little girl turned and looked, with a 
frightened look in her brown eyes, first at the 
black driver, and then at the bey, but she did 
not say a word. 

By this time, Tom had bestirred himself, and 
was off the dray. It was pitiful to see the ef- 
forts which the old woman made to rise. Her 
fect dragged and dragged at the boards, and 


mined effort, she lifted herself up, saying, at 
the same time, with a sort of vague, clutching 
motion of her hands, “I can’t see very well.” 

Tom took hold of her, and tried to steady her 
steps, but the black man, a brawny-limbed, 
powerful fellow, came to the rescue. 

“Stand aside, little folks!” he said, in a good- 
natured voice; ‘‘I’ll manage her;” and he took 
the old woman in his strong arms, and carried 
her up the steps, into the house, and the boy 
and the girl followed. 

The drayman was about to deposit his bur- 





and children were at the missionaries’ doors, 
each one bearing some stolen thinz, or the sub- 





very eye was fixed steadily on him as he 


stitute for it, from a pin up to a sack of pota- 


den in a chair,—for he had entered the first 
room that he came to,—when the old woman 
| moaned, “Lay me on the bed. I’m se tired!” 


her tall, gaunt figure swayed, as, with a deter- | 


;&% moment, the vision of the old gray face on 
the bed, and the lonely little girl bending over 
| it, rose up to the newsboy, and knocked at some 
| door of his heart, where the rubbish of sclfish 
| thoughts and bad habits had piled themselves; 
| but, for all that, there was a door there, and it 
creaked now; and, just as the dray turned 
around, Tom dashed from it in a way that 
| would have made you tremble for his bones, 
only they were used to such things. Then he 
| stood still, and shook his fist at the team going 
| down the Jane with the black driver. 

“Tang it!” he said, “I’m going to stay, any 
how!” 

Inside, the little girl was still moving, in her 
loving, half aimless way, about the pillows, 
wondering what had made the face there grow 
so stark and gray. She did not dream how the 
great, thick tears stood still upon her own. 
Suddenly, she found that the man and the boy 
had disappeared, and then she remembered she 
had not thanked them for bringing her grand- 
mother home. 

“Tow could she forget that!” she wondered, 
and she felt sorry and ashamed. All at once, 
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she heard a noisc, and, looking up, saw the 
newshoy standing in the door again, For the 
first time in his life, probably, Tom had moved 
softly. 

Iler face broke into a sudden gladness, not- 
withstanding the grief and tears. “You have 
come back!” she said; “I thought you’d gone 
off without my tellin’ you I thanked you for 
bein’ so good to grandmother.” 

It was the second time ia one afternoon that 
Tom Concklin had heard himsclf called good. 
It made a pleasant feeling about his heart again. 
[ think he was glad, then, that he had stayed, 
despite the hot coffee, and the bowl of savory, 
steaming chowder. 

“I didn’t want to leave you all alone,” he 
said. “The old woman is too sick for you to 
take care of her. You better have some of the 
neighbors in the other part come in,” quoting 
the black man’s words. 

“There isn’t any. They moved out, last 
week,” answered the ehild. 

And now the woman opened her eyes again, 
and said that she was thirsty, and wanted 
a cup of tea; and then she moaned and mut- 
tered to herself. It was evident her mind wan- 
dered. 

Tom said to himself, as just then he thought 
again of hot coffee, and steaming, savory chow- 
der, “Let her slide!” and I think the angels 
did not look at the letter, only at the spirit of 
the newshoy’s sacrifice. 

“Look here, little girl,” he said, “if you’re all 
alone, and haven’t anybody to help you, I'll 
stay and do what I can.” 

“O, Lthank you,” answered the child again, 
in her soft, pretty way. “Ilow good you are!” 
and again Tom’s heart felt warmer and lighter 
at the words. 

There was plenty to bo done, and Tom went 
into it, heart and soul, for the next hour. Ile 
brought in wood from the scanty little pile, and 
soon a live fire was sparkling and humming in 
the chimney, and taking the old room, with all 
its bareness, right into its warmth and light, 
until it looked quite cheerful. 

Tom got on the teakettde, too, and Bessic 
breught out the small, round table, and set on 
it roast apples, and a few biscuits. Just then, 
Tom remembered the pennies in his pocket, and 
hurried off to the baker’s, and soon brought 
back a card of warm gingerbread, and some 
rolls, fresh out of the oven. 

You ought to have seen the ‘little girl’s eyes 
sparkle when she sawthose. She had made her 
grandmother’s tea during Tom’s absence, and 
the old woman had taken it all, only, she kept 
muttering such strange things, and staring at 
Bessie, as though she did not know her, and 
sinking off every few minutes into dozes. 

So the newsboy and the apple-woman’s grand- 
daughter sat down together at the little round 
table, with the one tallow candle doing its best 
to shine bravely betwixt them. It was astonish- 
ing how the children enjoyed that supper—what 
. smiles came out upon their little pinched faces. 
Their fresh rolls, and the warm, spicy ginger- 
Dread, seemed to them a banquet fit for kings; 
and they chatted and laughed, and it really 
secmed as though they had known cach other 
all their lives; while in the next room the old 
woman dozed, and woke out of her dozes every 
few moments, with faint, incoherent mutter- 
ings. 

A quarter of a mile away, at this very mo- 
ment, another table was spread, and happy faces 
of children gathered around it; but, ah, the dif- 
ference between those two supper-tables! 

Over this last the chandelier shed its silver 
light on snowy china, and glitter of silver, and 
sparkle of glass; and the children’s voices and 
the children’s laughter between, would have 
grown silent in a moment, if they could have 
looked in upon the table in the small yellow 
house in Market Lane. 

When the meal was over, the two children 
drew up to the wood-fire. ‘How nice this does 
seem!” said Bessie, as little delicious thrills of 
heat went all over her small, thin limbs. ‘How 
lonely it wonld have been here, with grandma 
sick, if you hadn’t come, Tom!” 

It seemed to the boy that his name had never 
sounded so pleasantly as it did out of that 
child’s small lips. It was a new idea to him, 
too, that he was of any consequence or service in 
the world. It seemed to put some new heart 
and courage into him. 

“It was lucky that I came across your grand- 
mother as I did. She never could have got 
home alone, Bessie. What a pretty name that 
is, now!” 

“Ts it?” with a little, pleased smile upon her 
face. “It was my mother’s, you know.” 

A little later, and the bit of homely, sorrow- 
ful autobiography came out. Bessic’s parents 
were English people. They had emigrated to 


America with the old grandmother before the 
child’s birth. 

Iler father had been mate of a vessel, and they 
had all lived in comfort, and a certain degree of 
prosperity, until the man met his death at sea. 

The mether followed him about three years 
ago, and the money he had left,,.and which had 
kept them above positive suffering, disappeared 
at last. Matters went from bad to worse, and, 
at last, it came to stark poverty, to cold and 
hunger. 

Then Bessie’s grandmother set. up her little 
apple-stand on the corner of the principal thor- 
oughfare in Woolcottville. For more than a 
year, this was all that had stood between the 
two and starvation. 

Tom drank in every word of this pitiful story, 
while the fire sparkled before the two, and out- 
side the wind chafed and grumbled, like some 
vast, restless, angry monster. 

Then Tom talked in his turn, telling one story 
after another of his life of want, and abuse, and 
misery, such as he had never told to anybody 
before—nobody, indeed, had ever cared to hear. 
And Bessie’s lips trembled and grew sorrowful, 
and the tears shone in her large eyes. Once in 
a while, she leaned over and touched gently 
Tom’s hand with her brown fingers; and that 
soft touch said more to the boy, got down far- 
ther into his heart, than a great many words 
could have done. 

At last, the bright fire burned low, and the 
evening wore late, and Tom told himself it was 
time to be gone. Yet it seemed very hard when 
he came to think of the long, lonely night, and 
the sick old woman and the little girl in the old 
house together. 

“Is there any thing I can do for you, Bessie, 
before I go?” dragging his short, stout limbs 
up, at last, reluctantly enough. 

“No; only it seems pleasant to have somebody 
here. If there was only a bed in one of the 
rooms, you shouldn’t go to-night.” 

“Beds!” — with a kind of sniff of disdain, 
thinking of the strange bunks he had made of 
corners under sheds, of back-door steps, and 
dirty gangways—“my bones don’t take to feath- 
ers, and pillows, and soft things. If you want 
me to stay, say so, and I'll do my share of 
sleeping on the soft side of any plank “under 
this roof.” 

Bessie laughed at that gypeech. It seemed a 
masterpiece of wit and courage to her, and the 
newsboy became quite a hero in her eyes. 

“It will be warm here on the rug before the 
fire, if you don’t mind,” she said; “and I could 
bring you an old quilt ” 

“That’s enough,” said Tom. 
a king, with such lodgin’s.” 

So Bessie bustled about, and robbed herself of 

a pillow, to add to the old blanket, which looked 
very much as though it had gone through a 
season’s campaign on battle-field and camp- 
ground. 
Tom wrapped himself in these, like a veteran 
soldier; and after Bessie had left him, with her 
pleasant good night, and the smile shining 
across her little peaked face, the boy lay awake 
along time. The fire smouldered on the hearth, 
and played in fitful gleams on the walls. The 
winds snarled and snapped at the windows, like 
spiteful things; but the thoughts worked under 
the mass of hair,—thoughts about the sick old 
apple-woman and her puny little grandchild, and, 
before he slept, the newsboy had made up his 
mind that whatever he could do for the old 
woman and the little girl, under whose roof he 
lay, should be eagerly, cheerfully done. 

After he had reached this conclusion, Tom 
felt braver and better than he had ever done in 
his life before; and the starts and mutterings of 
the apple-woman were the last sounds he heard 
before he fell asleep. 

In the dead of the night, a cold hand touched 
little Bessie Cranch’s cheek, and woke her. 

“Grandma, is that you?” she whispered. 

“Yes, lambkin,” answered the old woman, in 
a strange, hoarse kind of voice, which Bessic 
remembered afterward, “I wanted to tell you 
there is moncy to pay the next month’s rent in 
the blue mitten, in the little cupboard, above 
the shelf. 

“O, grandma, I’m so glad!” said the child, 
wide-awake now. “Rent day” had become, 
even to her young life, the looming terror which 
it is to so many of the poor. 

“Kiss me, lambkin, now, and go to sleep. 
Grandma isn’t goin’ to be sick any more. When 
morning comes, you'll find she’s quite well. God 
will take care of us both, here and there,” her 
voice dying off faintly in her throat. 

Bessio leaned over, and kissed the old lips, 
and thought how cold they were. She drew 
the coverlet around the old woman’s shoulders, 
and then her lids were so heavy, they dropped 





“T sha’n’t envy 





dowa into heavy slumber again; and in all her 


| life to come, Bessie Cranch could hardly for- 
| give herself for that sleep. 

A hand plucking at his shoulder, and the 
newsboy started up, wide-awake. It was broad 
daylight now. Bessie Cranch stood there, her 
face fairly livid with terror. 

“What's the matter?” said the newsboy, out 
of the old quilt and on_his feet in an instant. 

“Come quick!’ gasped the child. “Something 
is the matter with grandma! I never saw her 
look like that!” 

Tom followed the girl into the bedroom. 

The old apple-woman lay there, with a streak 
of sunshine across her face—a white, still face, 
which no sunshine could ever warm or waken. 

“She’s dead!” said Tom Concklin, in a scared 
whisper, hardly knowing that he spoke at all. 

Then it flashed across Bessie Cranch what her 
grandmother had woke her up to say at mid- 
night, and what she meant by it: “In the 
morning I shall be well.” 

Then Tom heard a low, sharp cry, and saw 
Bessie down on her knees by the bedside, her 
arms dragging at the old woman’s neck, and 
the boy did not know that he was crying also 

(To be concluded.) 





TWO LITTLE KITTENS. 


Two little kittens, one stormy night, 
Began to quarrel, and then to fight, 

One had a mouse, the other had none, 
And that was the way the quarrel begun. 


“Pil have that mouse,” said the biggest cat, 

** You'll have that mouse? We’ll see about that.” 

“T wilt have that mouse,” said the oldest son, 

“You shka’n’t have that mouse!’ said the little one. 


I told you before ’twas a stormy night, 

When these two little kittens began to fight. 
The old woman seized her sweeping broom, 
And swept the two kittens right out of the room. 


The ground was covered with frost and snow, 
And the two little kittens had nowhere to go; 

So they laid them down on the mat at the door, 
While the old woman finished sweeping the fioor. 


Ther they crept in, as quiet as mice, 

All wet with the snow, and as cold as ice; 

For they found it was better, that stormy night, 
To lie down anc sleep, than to quarrel and fight. 
Parish Magazine. 





For the Companion. 
OUR DEACON’S DAUGHTER. 
By Mrs, M. A. Denison. 
I was sitting with my mother, one afternoon, 
just twenty years ago, (and Iam thirty, now,) 
when sudd@ly neighborCalverton came over, 
every nerve of her green calash—if it had nerves 
—trembling with excitement. 

“The Newtown ball is opened,” said my Aunt 
Betty, rising up with her pan of half peeled ap- 
ples, and standing at the window; “the widow 
is on her travels.” 

Aunt Betty disliked Mrs. Calverton, and 
sometimes took the spice out of her remarka- 
ble stories, in her quict, witty way. She was 
still pretty—Aunt Betty—with sunny-looking 
curls, that made her face sometimes seem al- 
most girlish. An energetic, unselfish, patient 
woman, she had devoted herself to the family of 
her invalid sister. 

My mother, white and frail as a snow-wreath, 
sat in her own chair, which went on wheels, 
and which she could move at will. She would 
always have some delicate work on hand, though 
she often laid back faint with exhaustion. Some- 
times the Widow Calverton pleased, and some- 
times she worried her. In the latter case, Aunt 
Betty soon found it out, and in her own inimi- 
table way dismissed the loquacious gossip. 

Mrs. Calverton had crossed the road, opened 
the gate, latched it again, and, thoughtfully sur- 
veying the flower garden, was coming up the 
path to the kitchen door. 

We kept no help, and our kitchen was as pleas- 
ant and as beautiful as many a parlor. I re- 
member to this day the climbing vines inside; 
the lively show of greens and crimsons all 
through the winter; the pretty hanging baskets 
made by Aunt Betty, with the aid of Hank, the 
farm boy; the rustic book-cases, the bird-cages, 
all inhabited, for aunty had brought up many 
a triplet of canaries, the white curtains, the 
painted floor, shining with wax-like polish, the 
handsome braided mats. 

Neighbor Calverton’s foot was on our door- 
step, her hand on the latch. 

“Bless me!” was always her first exclama- 
tion, and “how do?” her second. 

I rose, as she entered, to hand her a chair, 
and, missing the usual salutation, stood open- 
mouthed, for neighbor Calverton had a most lu- 
gubrious countenance. 

A sprinkling of snuff decorated her upper lip. 
She gazed dismally round, saw our cheerful fac- 
es, and broke out with,— 

“Then you haven’t heard the news.” 

“What news?” asked Aunt Betty, placing a 
pyramid of snow-white apples, denuded of their 


| 
crimson robes, on the table at her side. “Whose 
pig is in the pound, now?” 

“O Miss Betty, you always will have your Jit. 
tle joke,” said neighbor Calverton, with a half 
laughing, half injured expression. “But have 
news as is news, now; Miss Pitsfield has os 
her Jittle child.” 

“Mrs. Pitsfield?” said Aunt Betty, incredg. 
lously. ‘Why, I saw the child last nicht.” 
“And so did I, and so did many that may 
never see her agin.” 

“What did she die of?” asked my mother, sit. 
ting bolt upright under the influence of excite 
ment. 

“Die! Bless ye, I didn’t te 1 ye the child was 
dead. Isaid they’d lost her,” said neighbor 
Calverton, with a satisfied emphasis. 

“You mean to say that little Nelly strayeq 
away from home. She couldn’t have gone far 
before they missed her, { should think,” wag 
Aunt Betty’s reply. 

“But that aint it,” retorted neighbor Calver. 
ton, who delighted in mystifying her neighbors, 
“She was come for, at school, by a man who 
called himself her uncle, and drove away with 
her, the dear knows where; and Miss Pitsfield’s 
as nigh crazy as ever a human critter was, and 
Mr. Pitsfield has gone straight on to Boston, 
half wild, himself, for all he’s such a forceasted, 
stern man.” 

“Dear, dear! how pitiful!’ cried Aunt Betty, 
standing still, and looking far, far off. “Why, 
that’s news, indeed, neighbor Calverton.” 
“Come here, Molly,” said my mother; and as 
her arm stole lightly round my waist, I knew, 
dimly, how the mother heart yearned over the 
sorrow of a mother. 

“And all this happened yesterday,” said Aunt 
Betty. “Mary,” turning to my mother, “I must 
go over there.”’ 

“Take me, Aunt Betty,” I entreated. 

“Yes, I want somebody for company. If 
neighbor Calverton will stay here, I'll take 
Molly.” 

Neighbor Calverton threw off her monstrous 
calash, by way of assent, smoothed her dry, 
gray hair with both hands, and took out her 
snuff-box and her red handkerchief. So Aunt 
Betty and I Ieft the house, cach of us throwing 
on a tidy white sun-bonnet. 

Poor Mrs. Pitsfield! Iow sadly I thought 
of her as we walked along the dusty read! 

She was our deacen’s wife, a still, reserved 
woman, with keen black eyes and retiring man- 
ners; such a woman as even neighbor Calver- 
ton seldom ventured to gossip with—ercct, diz- 
nified, and some said proud. 

Little Nell, the missing child, had been the 
only one spared out of nine; all the rest had 
died in infancy. 

“They'll find her, I guess, don’t you?” I said, 
looking anxiously.in Aunt Betty’s facc; for if 
she said yes, I was sure they would. 

“T hope so,” was her reply. 

“But you know she had web-footed fingers.” 

Aunt Betty laughed one of her little rippling 
laughs, 

“Wer third and fourth fingers were joined to- 
gether,” she replied; “don’t say web-footed. 
Ilere we are. Poor Mrs. Pitsfield! I do believe 
that is her crying.” 

It was. All the windows were opened on the 
ground floor, but the shutters were closed as if 
there had been death in the house. The sound 
of heavy sobs came out on the still air. 

“O auntie,” I cried, suddenly catching her 
hand, “I’m afraid.” 

“Then don’t go in, Molly; sit here on the step, 
in the sunlight.” 

I sat down, feeling very like crying, myself. 
Little Nell was gone, and might never come 
back. I could see the pretty creature, with her 
loving, beautiful face. Never had I so sat, neat 
that house, without her. It seemed as if I mast 
see the gleam of her chestnut hair, and feel her 
dainty hands in mine—prctty, dimpled fingers 
she had, and the defect in them was seldom vi+ 
ible. 

Presently an impulse stole over me to cnter 
the house. I crept in softly. How dark and 
narrow the hall seemed to me! I stole to the 
half opened door. There sat Aunt Betty, with 
the head of the deacon’s wife resting on her 
shoulder, just as mine had lain in many 4 child- 
ish sorrow, and auntic’s soft hand moving 
gently back and forth upon the poor womans 
brow. 

The sobs had ceased, but O every thing looked 
so desolate!—the half lighted room, the co} 
gleam of mirrors and mahogany, the great void 
so lately filled with life, and light, and beauty, 
and the charming presence of a baby’s smile; 
for poor little Nelly was scarcely six years old. 

Alas, the deacon’s visit to Boston did no ¢ 
The large rewards he offered—he was rich and 
would have given all his possessions for the 
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gonch of her little hands about his old gray head 
availed nothing. No news came to the heart- 
proken parents, and as the years went on, the 
deacon and his wife grew only more silent, more 
bent, and on both heads the hair turned silver- 
white. They both seemed like people who were 
far from home, and longed for the time to come 
when they might throw their haunting memo- 
ries and their sad mortality off together. 

I was twenty years old when my father decid- 
ed to go on a farm, with his hrother, in Western 
New York. My mother had been dead five 
years; Aunt Betty had married as soon as I was 
old enough to take care of myself and my fa- 
ther. 

The proposed change delighted me. I aided 
in getting such things as we could dispense 
with, ready for the sale, and after all was over, 
accompanied my father in high spirits. Every 
thing seemed prosperous. I found my aunt, 
whom I had never seen, a lovable, agreeable per- 
son; the house commodious and well situated; 
the farm productive. 

“Tam going to have Miss Clarke here to sew,” 
said Aunt Jane, one day. ‘My fall sewing must 
be done, and Mrs. Newlin says this young girl, 
bat lately come here, I believe, is very smart 
and very worthy.” 

Miss Clarke came. From the first I watched 
her narrowly, sometimes with a throbbing heart. 
What was there in her face that reminded me of 
old Dea. Pitsficld and his lonely wife? HowI 
scanned that sad, swect face! and how she start- 
ed, as I cricd out, one day, in an ecstasy, — 

“Web-footed fingers!” 

The girl blushed violently, and instinctively 
drew her hands from sight. . 

“Pray pardon me,” I said; “I was thinking 
of some one [ knew in my childhood, and of an 
expression I once made to an aunt of mine.” 

“But you see my fingers are joined,” she said. 
“fam a little ashamed of them.” 

“They are your third and fourth fingers, too; 
that is very curious. Have you parents liy- 
ing?” 

“QO no; you probably never heard my story. 
Iam a foster-child. The good people who have 
lately moved here, adopted me. They took me 
out of the streets. 

“T hardly remember any thing connected with 
my younger years, for they say I was drugged, 
and exhibited as a sicklychild, by those to whom 
I belonged, I suppose. Then they died, and I 
was turned off on one and another, sometimes 
getting my living by begging—wronged, op- 
pressed and beaten, till the Clarkes saw and re- 
solved to keep me. Dear, good people, you don’t 
know how I love them; I think I would work 
my fingers to the bone for them.” 

“IIave you no recollection of better days?” I 
asked. “Don’t you remember sitting on the 
front door-step, prattling to Molly Hill, who 
platted a crown of dandelions for your pretty 
head? Don’t you remember Brindle Bess, the 
oll brown cow, and the old man who milked 
her? Don’t you remember the afternoon we 
went after berries, and you rolled clear down 
the hill? Have you forgotten the brown school- 
house, and the great leather ball Molly Hill cov- 
ered with netting for you? Think hard; do 
you recollect being called from school, one beau- 
tiful, sunshiny afternoon, and going with your 
uncle’ —— 

She put forth her hands, with a wild, fright- 
encd look. Her work dropped to the floor. 

“0,” she cried,—gave two or three panting 
breaths, looked about her like one bewildered 
and waking from a heavy dream—then drew her 
hands hurriedly before her eyes. 

“I—1 do remember—that is, it comes before 
mc—the old stone seat, Brindle, berries—yes, 
yes. Trolled down hill. O,who am-I? Tell 
me, if you know, for it breaks my heart to think, 
Sometimes, wko I may be. They were so wick- 
~~ so wicked!” she moaned, with quivering 

ips. 

“You are the child of two good people,” I 
Sai’, looking at her steadily. “Iam sure you 
are their child. Your father is a deacon in New- 
town, and your mother is mourning for you to 
this day, and will not be comforted.” 

“How do yon know? How do you know?” 
she cried, in a wild, distracted voice. 

“Ido know; yon look like them; you were 
stolen; your age corresponds with that of their 
child; your history is peculiar; you have the 
same mark that she had.”’ 

She sank back in her seat, then gathered up 
‘ber'wor. lifted herself from the chair, and fell 
at my {. t, like one dead. Bat she had only 

inted. 

A jubilation followed, you may believe. For 
two er three days Nelly was ill, but the telecraph 
Wires had done their work, and Dea. and Mrs. 
Pitsficld came on as fast as steam could bring 


er will know how arms were twined, and lips 
were pressed, and the aged woman and the pale 
girl clung to each other with sobs, that, had 
they not been of joy, onc could not have listened 
to but with a breaking heart. 

Three happier persons that first day, beneath 


| one roof, I think the whale world could not have 


shown. God had given back the forsaken child 
to forsaken parents, and set the solitary in fam- 
ilies. My heart throbs fast at the recollection 
of that supreme moment when it flashed upon 
me, as if light had broken from heaven,*that I 
saw before me the sad-faced daughter of our 
good old deacon. 

But ah me, Nelly seldom wears a sorrowful 
face now. 


44> 
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THE MOUNTAIN AND THE SQUIRREL, 


The mountain and the squirrel 

Had a quarrel; 

And the former called the latter ‘Little Prig.’’ 
Bun replied, 

“You are doubtless very big; 

But all sorts of things and weather 

Must be taken in together 

To make up a year 

And a sphere, ss 

And I think it no disgrace 

To occupy my place. 

If I’m not so large as you, 

You are not so sinall as I, 

And not half so spry. 

I'll not deny you make 

A very pretty squirrel-track ; 

Talents differ; all is well and wisely put; 
If I cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can yeu crack a nut.’ 





THE JEWELLER’S APPRENTICE. 


“Tm off, John. Mind you see that the shop 
is closed by nine o’clock. Secure all the doors, 
and do not open one till you hear my three 
knocks at the private door, at about cleven 
o’clock.” 

“Very well, sir,” said John, rather timidly; 
“T will do my best; but I am very sorry you are 
going out to-night, as master and mistress are 
both away from home, and I am afraid to be left 
in charge of this place.” 

“Q, nonsense! Don’t be a fool! Whoknows 
you are here alone? At all events, [don’t mean 
to lose the chance of going out, because you are 
a little coward. Do as I have teld you, and all 
will be right.” 

So off went the head shopman, leaving John, 
ayouth of sixteen years, in charge of a jeweller’s 
shop, filled with many articles of great value.‘ 
He was a remarkably steady youth, very anx- 
ious to do his duty; had been well brought up 
by poor but honest parents. He had already 
been an apprentice to a watchmaker in Longlon 
two years, was making great progress in learn- 
ing his trade, and was liked by his master for 
his good behavior and industrious habits. 

Mr. Fuller, the shopman, had not been gone 
loug, before a queer-looking old man came into 
the shop, and asked the price of a large, old- 
fashioned silver watch, that was shown in the 
corner of a window farthest away from the door. 

John immediately turned to examine the pri- 
vate mark on the watch in question, but, fancy- 
ing he heard a scrambling noise, was quickly on 
the alert; and, sharply telling his customer the 
price, walked round to the front of the counter. 

Fnding that every thing looked as usual, he 
thought he must have been mistaken. Being, 
however, rather unnerved by the fancied noise, 
as soon as he had let the old man out, he locked 
the door, and let down the spring shutters. 

When he was locking the various cases, he 
again thought he heard a noise, but it was so 
slight that he only attributed it to his nervous- 
ness because he was alone. He therefore quick- 
ly fastened all up, and went up stairs to await 
the arrival of Mr. Fuller. 

At length, the large clock placed at the back 
of the shop struck eleven. Very soon after, the 
three knocks were given—the signal agreed 
upon to assure the youth that he might open 
the door without fear. He immediately descend- 
ed the stairs, but what was his surprise and 
alarm when passing the door leading to the 
shop, to find it wide'open. 

In great dismay he 1an to the street-door, and 
at once told Mr. Fuller what he had discovered, 
and, at the same time, related the circumstance 
of the old man’s coming into the shop, and his 
suspicions at the time. 

Mr. Fuller flew into a great rage, and accused 
John of neglecting his duty. 

“You are not fit to be trusted,” said he. “It 
is very hard thatI am to be always a prisoner 
because you are such a fool.” 

Poor John felt most deeply the injustice of 
this accusation, but dared not reply, knowing 
the vindictive spirit of this man, who, to screen 
his Own faults, would not mind ruining his char- 
acter. He therefore was silent; and Mr. Fuller 
at last said,— 

“Now, look here, youngster! 





You’ve got into 





them—and ab me, such a meeting! Every moth- 


stand your friend, by saying nothing to Mr. 
Wyatt about your folly. He shall never know 
that I went out, and that you could not be 
| trusted for so short a time; but Ict us see if all 
| is right.” 
| They went together into the shop, and soon 
discovered that a great robbery had been com- 
|mitted. Poor John was trembling with fear. 
‘What's the use of shaking and quivering in 
that way, you stupid boy? The mischief is 
done, and we must make the best of it.” 
“But how can we make the best out of such a 
bad job as this? What shallI do? O, why did 
you leave me alone?” And the poor youth 
could no longer refrain frem giving vent to his 
overcharged feelings, but sobbed aloud. | 
“Come, what is the use of making such an 
idiot of yourself? Bea man, and let us think 
of some plan to remove the blame off our shoul- 
ders. My advice is this: say we secured every 
thing as usual, and went to bed at the accus- 
tomed time, and that, in the morning, we found 
the back-door had been broken open; and, of 
course, we must break the lock to prove it.” 
John’s tears were stayed in a minute. He 
rose up to his full height, his eyes flashing with 
honest indignation, and said,— 
“What do you take me for? I may seema 
fool, but I will never be a rogue. No, sir; if the 
truth cannot be told, I will say nothing. I will 
never lic to defend myself.” 
“Well, well! Don’t get into such a flurry 
about nothing. Mind, I merely suggested the 
excuse to save you; but, if you prefer it, know 
nothing, and I will manage the affair—but mind, 
[ must have your word of honor that you will 
know nothing.” 
John stood for a few seconds irresolyte, not 
knowing what to sayordo. At last, he thought 
perhaps Mr. Fuller’s suggestion had better be 
acted upon. He knew too well how many little 
scrapes he had got into, through opposing his 
will, and now that he felt himself so hopelessly 
in his power, he yielded to the temptation, little 
thinking what a trap he had fallen into. 
The tempter soon saw that he had gained his 
point, which was to conceal the fact of his own 
neglect of duty. He knew full well that the 
whole blame would rest on him, instead of John, 
had the truth been told, and might lead to other 
investigations, which would expose his true 
eharacter. . 
So the young men parted, each going to his 
own room, the elder to plot and plan as many 
lies as he considered necessary for the accom- 


This question staggercd the poor Jad. Tle did 
not know what to answer. Ie would not lie, 
and feared to break his word of promise to Mr. 
Fuller; so he mercly said, in great confusion,— 

“T cannot answer that question.” 

This, of course, increased the suspicion already 
brewing against him in the mind of the detect- 
ive, who, turning to Mr. Fuller, said,— 

“My duty is clear. I must take this youth 
into custody. Appearances are azainst him.” 
| At the same time, a cab drove up to the door. 
| Mr. Wyatt, who had been telegraphed for, had 
| arrived, but he no sooner saw the course events 
| haa taken, than he expressed a wish to speak to 
| John alone; so h¢ took him by the hand into his 
private room, and interrogated him closely, but 
with no better result. 

The few replies he gave, seemed to condemn 
him more and more; and, as he was led back to 
the shop, in the extremity of his grief, he looked 
towards Mr. Fuller with pleading eyes; but only 
met with a cold, stern, unmeved Elance in re- 
turn. 

He felt himself lost as he was led by the officer 
into the cab, which had been waiting at the 
door, and was speedily on his way to the police 
court. 

In the meanwhile his box and room were 
searched, but nothing was found to substantiate 
the charge against him. His friends were writ- 
ten to. 

The poor father and his kind patron came to 
town the following day, visited the youth in his 
cell, but failed to clicit any informatien from 
him. They were appalled to see his emaciated 
appearance. 

Ilis courage almost forsook him when he per- 
ceived that his father and patron also thought 
him guilty. Te called his father back, and 
said ,— 

“Do not go back to my mother, and tell her 
what is said of me. Tell herI.am innocent, and 
that I hope some day to be able to prove it.” 
“Then why do you evade all the questions put 
to you concerning the robbery? Why look so 
guilty?” 

The poor lad could not answer these queries. 
The poor father was speechless from agitation. 

The following day, he was brought before the 
magistrate; but, as the charge could not be sub- 
stantiated, he was dismissed. 

He returned to his master’s house, but not te 
his confidence. In the evening, he was sum- 
moned to the private room. His master talked 
to him seriously, and tried to persuade him to 








plishment of his design, and the younger to toss 
about on his bed. 

On the following morning, very carly, he 
heard footsteps about the house, and loud 
talking. Dressing himself quickly, he soon 
found the cause of it. Mr. Fuller was already 
busy carrying out his plan. The policemen 
were in the shop, who had evidently been in- 
formed of the robbery; they were asking various 
questions, examining the broken locks of the 
doors, and taking notes of all they saw and 
heard. 

They were all so engrossed with the subject, 
that John entered unperceived, and was soon 
almost petrified with astonishment to hear Mr. 
Fuller giving utterance to a series of untruths, 
with as much assurance as if he had been an- 
nouncing facts. 

John looked very pale and worn, from the 
effects of a sleepless night and harassed mind; 
he literally trembled with fear. 

Once of the police offiers, who was a detective, 
caught his eye: the poor lad crimsoned with 
terror. 

“Who is that youth?” demanded he of the 
shopman. 

“He is our apprentice—a regular simpleton.” 

“Not so simple as he looks, perhaps,” replied 
the officer. “May I catechise him a bit?” 

“O, certainly; [can have no objection to your 
doing so.” Upon this, John was called forward. 

“Tow lone have you been with Mr. Wyatt?” 

“Two years, sir.” 

“Where do you come from?” 

“East Dean, in Sussex.” 

“Who was your master there?” 

“T had no regular master; I used to work in 
the fields.” 

“Ah! so you were very poor, I suppose!” 

“Yes, sir; my father is a laborer; he works for 
Mr. Crutchly, a rich farmer.” 

“TIlow came you to be here?” 

John replicd in a few words, but in a very 
confused manner, tliat he was apprenticed to 
Mr. Wyatt by his father’s master, who had al- 
ways been very kind to him when he attended 
the village school. 

“Where were you last night, young man?” 

“Tere,” tremulously replied John. 





a pretty mess if any thing is lost; but I will 


“Did you hear any noise, or any thing to 


tell all he knew, promising forgiveness; but nei- 
ther threat nor persuasion could induce him to 
break his word, or tell an untruth to clear him- 
self. 

“Then,” said Mr. Wyatt, “Iam sorry for you, 
but I must at once take steps to cancel your in- 
dentures, as I have no longer any confidence in 
you.” 

Poor John was sorely tempted to clear him- 
self by telling the truth; but feared Fuller too 
much to do so. So he listened in silence, wished 
his master good-night, and went to his room. 

After collecting a few necessary articles to- 
gether in a small bundle, with a few shillings 
in his pocket, he crept down stairs, and out of 
the front-door, resolving to fly from everybody 
who knew him. 

He wandered for many hours about the 
streets, and lay upon one of the benches in St. 
James’ Park, until morning. Then he took the 
road to Derby, and walked there by casy stages, 
occasionally getting a lift by some good-natured 
wagoner. He was almost penniless, and knew 
no time must be lost in seeking employment. 

He first called on the few jewellers in the 
town, but no one would take him without a ref- 
erence. 

At last, he saw a large building, anc) numbers 
of men, women and children rushing into it. 
He stopped a youth, and asked him what all 
those people were going to do; and was told 
that they were factory hands, going to work in 
the large cotton-mill. 

Ile followed the people who were entering by 
the large gates, and saw an office at the entrance, 
A good-natured man was sitting inside. Upon 
inquiry, he found that this man was the man- 
ager, and had it in his power to employ fresh 
hands; so he walked inte the office, and asked 
for work. 

“What can you do, my boy?” 

Poor John was at a loss to know what. te 
reply, but resolved to be candid. 

“T have only been working at a trade; but I 
want to work, and will do any thing you want 
done, if you will let some one show mc how, the 
first time, if I do not know” 

The manager was struck with the candor of 
his speech, and the earnestness of his manner, 
and sect him to do some of the s'mple work done 





make you look about you?” 








by factory boys. Ho soon found that he was a 
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lad of superior abilitics to the majority of his 
companions, and, in less than twelve montis, 
the poor boy worked his way from the lowest 
grade, to that of clerk to the manager. 

One day, he was, as usual, writing at his desk, 
while the manager and another gentieman were 
conversing, wacn his attention was arrested by 
the foliowinzg dialogue: 

“Well, it is a severe sentence, but he has been 
a bad fellow.” 

“Then this is not his first offence?” 

“Well, it is the frst brought home to him; 
but he is strongly suspected of robbing a former 
cmployer, of the nume ef Wyatt, more than a 
year azo.” 

Jolin sat as if riveted to his seat. Could it be 
possible—could they mean his old shopmate? 
Ile would see. Ie began to reflect upon all that 
liad passed upon that eventful night; and the 
more he thought of Fuller’s conduct throughout, 
the more lie was convinced that he must be the 
mun alluded to, 

No sooner had the gentlemen left the office, 
than he seized the paper, scanned each column 
carefully, and at Jast found what he sought, and 
his suspicions were realized; he there read of 
the trial and conviction of Fuller, for a robbery 
of diamonds from his employer, living in Bond 
Street. 

Our young friend thought that the time had 
come when he might clear himself of the unjust 
imputation on his character, and resolved to 
write to his old master, telling him all the facts. 
Ilis old master was greatly relieved in his mind 
by this communication. Le wrote three letters: 
the first to the young man, the second to his 
parents, andthe third to Mr. Crutehly; to the 
two litter, he fully exonerated John from any 
participation in the late robbery; to the young 
man he wrote a long letter, begging him to re- 
turn at once, and offering to make every restitu- 
tion in his power, 

Jolin was happy, indeed, to find himself so 
suddenly relieved from the stigma that had 
rested upou his character, and which he had so 
bravely endured; but he felt reluetant to leave 
lis adopted home Ile scon, however, received 
an urgent letter from his patron, requesting him 
to return, as soon as possible, to the house of 
his lite master. Ilo made arrangements to 
leave imincdiately, and was met by his patron 
upon his arrival, who again placed bim with 
Mr. Wyatt, to assist in the business till he was 
of ase, and promised at the end of that time to 
do somethins more for him. 

I have only to add, that he is now in his 
twenty-second year, has been for some months 
the partucr of his old master, and is esteemed 
amd respected by all who know him; his good 
patron having arranged the partnership to the 
full satisfaction of Mr. Wyatt. 


<> 
> 





For the Companron. 


TOD RAISIN-BOX FARM. 
In Two Parts—Part I. 

Four children were seated at the dinner table. 
Their father, Mr. John Dix, sat at the head of 
the table, and their mother, Mary Dix, at the 
otherend. It was a nice looking family, though 
not by any means rich. ‘The mother is a sensi- 
ble woman, who loves her children and knows 
what is good for them. One would think so 
from the appearance of the table, upon which 
is a grand boiled dinner, titfor a king. It is 
midwinter, yet amon the other good things are 
stewed tomatoes. ‘Tomatoes well preserved in 
February are almost as nice as if fresh from the 
Vines. 

“There, children,” said Mrs. Dix, ‘that is the 
last of the canned tomatoes.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Jenny, the oldest girl. 

“So am I,” said John, the oldest boy. 

“That is too bad,” said Ned, the small boy. 
“They are awful n ce.” 

“Don’t, Ned,” said Alice, who was a prim lit- 
tle thing. “Why will you use such dreadful 
words ?” 

“Don’t you preach, little girl! The tomatoes 
are yood, and nobody likes them more than 
you.” 

“Well, if ldo, [don’t swear about it,” replied 
the indignant Alice. 

“Oho, swear! Call that swearing?” 

« “Ilush, children!” said the mother. 

“Please, may I have some more of the toma- 
tocs?” 

“They are all gone, Jenny.” 

This was reecived with profound sorrow. 

Tomatocs were not mentioned again for a 
week in the family. Then came another boiled 
dinner with the tomatoes left out. The loss 


ereated a profound sensation, and the limenta- 
tions were very loud. 

“Can't we have a great many more NeXt sea- 
son, fatlier?” said Jenny. 


“I fear not; the plants cost so much that we 
cannot afford it.” 

“Is there no way of raising them oursclves ?” 

“There are ways cnough, but I have no time 
to attend to them.” 

“T have,” said Ned. 
I’)l raise them.” 

“{ don’t believe you know how,” said Alice. 

“Yes, Ido. Ireadall about it in the ’Cultu- 
rist.”’ 

“The Agriculturist, you mean.” 

“Yes, I read it there. It said how a fellow 
teok a box, and sowed the seeds in it, and then 
planted them out, and had no end of tomatoes. 
Lots! I read it, and I know.” 

“My! how smart you are!” 

Ned was about to make a spiteful reply, but 
his father stopped him. 

“Where did you read it, my son?” 

“In the ’Culturist.” 

“In what number?” 

“I don’t know. Perhaps I can find it, though.” 

At this Kitty waved her napkin in triumph. 

“Well, Ned, if you will find the article, and 
agree to carry out the directions, I will give you 
the seeds.” 

Ned’s turn had come now, and his napkin 
was waved in triumph. 

After dinner the paper containing the diree- 
tions for planting tomato secds was found. The 
article informed the reader that if the seeds 
were planted in good soil, in a box or flower- 
pot, in the house, the plants could be used to 
set in the garden in the summer. 

Good soil anda box. Ilow was one to get 
soil from the garden when the ground was coy- 
ered with snow? Without box and soil nothing 
could be done. 

“And you have the seeds,” said Alice. 

“Yes; andi can geta box. There’s that old 
raisin box down cellar.” 

“TIow about the soil?” 

This was a puzzle. Appeal was had to the 
paper. But how or where to get soil for plants 
in winter was not explained. The question was 
studied for a while, and then it dawned upon 
the brilliant Jenny, that some soil from the gar- 
den might be dug up, put in the oven, and baked 
until it was dry. 

“Not a bad idea,” said her father; “and if 
John and Ned are smart, they will take shovel 
and pickaxe to the garden, and dig up some of 
the frozen ground.” 

Of course the boys could not have it said that 
they were not smart. The snow was scraped 
away, leaving the frozen, black earth quite bare. 
After alittle hard work, a basketful of frozen 
lumps of soil was brought into the house. Into 
the oven it went, and in due time came out a 
soft, mealy heap of dry earth. 

The raisin-box was procured, and the soil 
turned into it. Under his father’s directions, 
Ned planted the seeds in this queer little farm, 
covering them just from sight in the brown 
loam. Then the whole affair was placed in the 
sink, and a fixe shower of water was poured 
over it from a watering ot. 

When the box was* «drained after its bath, 
it was placed behind the kitchen stove on the 
floor. A newspaper was spread over all to keep 
away the dust and to prevent the soil from dry- 
ing up. 

All the children became interested in Ned’s 
miniature garden, and waited impatiently to 
see what would come from it. Before going to 
bed, and as soon as they were up the next morn- 
ing, they wished to take off the paper and see if 
any thing had started. 

“*A watched pot never boils,’” 
mother, 

Being good children they listened to these an- 
cient words of wisdom, and let the raisin-box 
farm alone. 

Another night and day passed. Surely the 
seeds must be up now. But the children made 
a brave resolve not to touch the box till the next 
morniag. When the morning really came the 
raisin-box farm had gone. 

“Where is my small farm, father?” 

“On the window-seat.” 

The children all crowded round the south win- 
dow to inspect. There was the box, but present- 
ing a very singular appearance. The soil was 
broken and pushed up into irregular heaps. It 
seemed as if a whole company of toads had yrone 
to sleep in it and were just waking up. When 
a tvad takes a nap he settles himself down in the 
loam almost out of sight, so that when he wish- 
es to get up, he makes a small carthquake all 
about him. 

“Tow will they ever get through? Shall we 
not take a stick and break the lumps for them?” 


“Give me the seed, and 


said their 





able to scramble out.” 








“No! Don’t touch them. The plants will | tricity’s real secret, nor is there any prospect 
lireak throush in due time. If they are strone | that the veil that hides it ever will be lifted. It 
enough to break the crust, they are certainly | is, apparently, one of those forces which man 
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Before the next morning a wonderful change } he can plausibly reason, but about the charag. 


had come over the raisin-box farm. The rum- 
pled up soil was covered with tiny green plants. | 
Each had two smooth, narrow leaves, and a pur- | 
ple, hairy stem. ‘So very, very quecr,” said all | 
the children. : | 
After breakfast Ned carried the box carcfully | 
into the kitchen, put it in the sink and gave it a | 
good watering. Once every pleasant day he 
treated liisfarmin this way. Cloudy and stormy | 
days the waterpot rain storm was omitted, as | 
too much water is not a good thing. Ido not | 
mean by this that he let the real rain from the 
sky touch them. A March rain is too cold. When | 
the sun does not shine plants are not thirsty, | 
and need less drink. | 
As for the plants, they grew and grew, and | 
still they grew. Any thing like it was not in | 
the juvenile Dix experience. More leaves came | 
out, and the box became a mass of solid vegeta- 
tion. Yet the spring had not really come. It | 
was still too cold to put the plants in the gar- | 
den. j 
Still they grew and kept on growing. Ned | 
was puzzled; soam I to see howI am to tell 
you the rest before next week. Cari. | 





| 
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EXTENSION OF TELEGRAPHS. | 


The globe is in a fair way to be wired com- | 
pletely, so active is the business world in cx- | 
tending “telegraphic facilities” over the civilized 
world. 

The last great feat accomplished in the way | 
of bringing the countrics of the earth together, 
is that of laying a telegraphic cable from Bom- 
bay—which is the most important city and port 
of the western part of British India—to the town 
of Aden, lying on the gulf of the same name, 
and somewhat to the east of the Straits of | 
Bab-cl-Mandcl. 

Aden means Eden, but the place hardly is 
worthy of the name, it is so very hot, and so 
very rocky. It is now a British station, and, as 
we sec, it has become a telegraphic station. 

This cable was laid by the Great Eastern, | 
which was sent to the East for the purpose. 
That great steamship scems providentially to 
have been built to aid in laying telegraph ca- 
bles. At first, it was thought a picce ef folly, the 
building of so vast a ship,—but she has found 
her place, amd docs her appointed work. 

As there is a telegraph from Aden to Suez, 
and from Suez to London, communication be- | 
tween England and India is complete. This 
new line from Bombay to Aden is one of the 
early fruits of the opening of the Suez Canal. 

One telegraphic line is sure to lead to another, 
or to the earlicr completion of another than could 
have been looked for under other circumstances. 
Now that Bombay and London are jinked to- 
gether, and Calcutta is linked to Bombay, there 
is additional reason for pushing along the great 
lines to the East. 

One of the lines that are now in course of con- 
struction in the far Orient, is that which will 
connect what the Western world calls the East 
Indies with Peking, the capital of China, and 
with Ningpo. This line soon will astonish the 
Chinese, who, however, have been so stirred up 
by Western folks, that they are almost ceasing 
to be astonished at any thing the “outside 
barbarians” may do. 

There is a project for laying down a line un- 
der the Pacitic Ocean, from California to Japan, 
which shall connect with that at Ningpo, going 
from Japan. Probably these great projects will 
not be immediately realized, but they will be 
accomplished in time. Ocean telegraphs are 
becoming commonplaces. 

The Russians have an overland telegraph, 
which goes to the mouth of the Amoor, and the 
contemplated Pacific line will connect with that; 
and should it also connect with China and 
Japan, the world will be encircled with wire. 

What marvelious speed has been made in this 
business of laying down, or putting up telegraph- 
ic lines, the wide werld over! It is only twenty- 
six years since the first line was established, and 
in those years telegraphs have spread in every 
direction,—running over mountains, through 
rivers, across deserts, and under seas. It is the 
strangest conquest that was ever effected by 
man, over two of his greatest antagonists, space 
and time. 

What is most remarkable of all, in this won- 
derful work, is this; that it has been accom- 
plished by the aid of an agent, the exact nature 
of which is as unknown to men now, as it was to 
the Greeks when first they saw it, and noted its 
mysterious properties. 

Time has not enabled man to discover elec- 





ter of which he is really in a condition of igne- 
ranec. 





TOI RAG-PICKERS OF PARIs, 
The rag-pickers of Paris are a curious class of 
people. They are about four hundred in nom. 
ber, each one of whom has purchased a license 
o ’ 
and wears a brass medal as a certificate. Some 
of them form a kind of aristocracy, belonging 
to families that have followed the trade for sey. 
eral generations, and have laid up money in jt, 
They pride themselves on their independent way 
of living, despise the thought of begying, ang 
boast that they do not have to work for a Jiy. 
ing. A visitor in Paris tells the following stery: 
“T met a ragged Diogenes seattering with his 
hook a pile of rubbish. We paused to admire 
the artistic manner in which he picked up ey- 
ery thing possessing the slightest value, and[ 
asked him some questions. He informed ine 
that he had a family, all of whom were cneaged 
in the same occupation. This man was cvident. 
ly one of those who ‘had seen better days;’ and 
feeling a natural pity for the misfortunes which 
had brought him to this pass, and willing to 
reward him for the information he had givey 
me, I offered him a ten sou picee. I shall never 
forget the look of pride which shone through 
his dirty face and unkempt beard, as he drew 
himself up to his full height, and saying, ‘I am 
not a beggar, sir,’ marched off at a rapid pace.” 
The life, though called an independent one, is 
ahard one. They start on their rounds at ten 
o'clock at night, having a willow basket hold. 
ing about two bushels strapped on their backs, 
a stick a yard long with a hook at the end, in 
their hands, and a lantern, suspended by a picce 
of iron. The same writer as above, says: 


“The lantern is held in the left hand, while 
with the hook in his rizht, the rubbish is seat 
tered. No raz, however diminutive or dirty, no 
piece of bone, no cork, no bit of glass, not eren 
ascrap of paper escapes the sharp eye of the 
raz-picker. All is fish which comes to his ret; 
and every thing in the heap which possesses tho 
slightest value is taten up with the hook and 
thrown over his back into the basket; then, car- 
rying his lantern close to the ground in order 
that he may discover any stray valuables which 
may be hing in the gutter he starts off for an- 
other pile of dirt. After making their rounds at 


| night, about one o’clock the rag-pickers usually 


enter some one of the low wine-shops in the 
neizhborhood of the market-houses, where they 
drink wretched wine. Here they remain, snatch- 
ing a nap between drinks, until nearly da lizht, 
when those who are not too drunk go their 
round again, reaching home about nine o'clock, 
after selling the product of their labors. 

“They live together in a certain quarter of the 
city, chiefly in narrow, dirty cellars, where they 
pay a mere trifle for lodging, ancl they sleep on 
the floor promiscueusly, without distinction of 
ave or sex. <A large part of them eat in wretch 
ed cook-shops, where, for a few sous, they zeta 
plate of soup ang a stew of some animal whose 
name might not be agreeable, if known. 

“But while they live thus wretchedly, they 
are said to be, as a body, remar ably honest; 
and if they find any thing of value in their night 
wanderings, they are prompt in passine is over 
to the police to be restored to its rightful owner.” 


4@> 
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ORIGIN OF THE INDIANS. 

Where did the Indians come from, whom the 
first settlers from Europe found in posscssion of 
this country? The question has heen often 
asked, and has had various answers. Some 
think that they came from the Pacific islands, 
and that these islands onee formed a continent 
which may have come much nearer to America 
than any of the present islands, 

A writer in the January number of the North 
American Keview thinks they came from Asia, 
and form a part of the Mongol race. Ile says 
that many Monols now live on the banks of 
the Amoor River in Asia, and closely resemble 
our Indians in form and feature. From the 
Amoor River, it would be easy to be carried in 
canow@s to the Aleutian Islands, and from those 
islands to the Pacific coast, for a current in the 
Pacific Ocean, like the Gulf Stream in the Atlan 
tic, would sweep their canoes in just this diree 
tion. 

The region around the mouth of the Columbia 
River is supplied abundantly with fish and wild 
animals, and the Indian traditions both in the 
east and the south, refer to this region as the 
one from which their fathers came. 

This writer thinks ail the Indian tribes of this 
continent had a common origin, and that their 
peculiarities of language, and feature, and habits, 
have been acquired since the emigration from 
the old home. 

The Esquimaux alone, inhabiting the Polat 
regions, belong to a different stock, and had an 
other orizin. They came also, he thinks, from 
Asia, but from a more northern region, and 
they crossed at Behrings Strait, and have a 
ways confined themselves to a colder climate. 

It is unfortunate that the Indians have 00 





| hooks, or records of any kind, to give certain it 
| formation of their original home, and the reaso 
can command and use, and concerning which | and the course of their migrations. Our only 
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hope of settling these interesting questions is by 
the careful study of language, which is the basis 
of most of the conclusions to which the writer 
in the North American has come. 

IRISH WAYS. 

Some parts of Ireland, at the present time, are 
made uncomfortable, as places of residence, for 
any one but the Irish peasantry. The rude, ig- 
norant people think nothing of murdering a 
or threatening murder,-if he displeases 





man, 
them. 

In the county cf Meath, many ladies and gen- 
tlemen are afraid to stir out of the houses, lest 
they be shot on the roads. A Dublin paper says,— 


“{tis well known that a gentleman of large 
roperty in this county is entirely confined to 
jis house, and obliged to take exercise by walk- 
ing up and down a passaze in the centre of his 
house, in which there is no window opening to 
the outside of his house. He had asked a party | 
of ladies to his house, to go to the Kells ball. | 
They were warned they would be shot if they 
went from that house to the ball, and were | 
obliged to remain at home. Several ladies who } 
were in the habit of paying morning Visits at | 
the house, received threatening letters, warning 
them not to do so in future.” 





Itis hard to repress such disorders, when they 
affect a whole neighborhood. In this case, the | 
priest is afraid to speak on the subject in the | 
chapel, for fear of vengeance falling on him; | 
and even the police are alarmed, and think of 
resigning, lest they may be shot from behind 
walls or hedges in their nightly patrols. 
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DOUBLE MEMORY. 

Itis a singular freak of the human mind, that 
itremembers in one state whatit knows nothing 
ofinanother. The Troy Times tells the follow- | 
ing story: | 

“A farmer residing in Bristol, Ontario county, 
in this State, is a somnambulist. One day, 
while working in the field, he Jost an iron tooth 
from the harrow with which he was putting in 
his wheat crop. He hunted an hour to find it, 
but was unsuccessful. | 

“During the ensuing night, he arose from his 
hed, partially dressed himsclf, and started out. 
The nizht was very dark. One of his boys fol- 
lowed him with alantern. He kept up a run- 
ning talk with himsel. about the ‘drag tooth.’ 

“tle walked in a straight line to the ficld where 
he had been laboring, perhaps a quaricr of a | 
nile from his residence. Arriving at a certain | 
point, he stopped short, kicked away some carth, | 
and brought forth the missing tooth! Then, 
turning square around, he proceeded directly to 
his Wome. 

“Arriving at the door, he performed the feat of 
lifting the heavy stone step, which required the 
combined strength of himself and another man 
to raise the next morning. Ile threw the iron 
under the step, let down the stone casily, saying 
‘There you are, and can’t get away azain;’ and 
then coolly, and apparently without the Icast 
excitement, retired to his chamber, disrobed 
himself, and went to bed. 

“He was entirely unconscious, the next morn- 
ing, of what he had been doing. Now, the ques- 
tion is, What peculiar power enabled the man to 
perform this wonderful feat? It would seem 
little less than a miracle, but of its truth as 
related, there is no doubt.” 

en 
CHANGING A BAD NAME. 

The following good story is told by a Conncet- 
jent papcr, showing the intense dislike of the 
patriot soldicrs of the Revolution to the name of 
Amold, after Benedict turned traitor: 

In the Revolutionary War there was a scr- 
geant of the name of Arnold On an occasion 
of the troops bein: reviewed by Baron Steuben 
who was a great disciplinarian—the name of 
Amold was called. The baron inquired of the 
commander if he had one in the ranks that bore 
the name of that arch-traitor. The reply was, 
he had. 

“Call him to the front,” said the baron. 

Serzeant Arnold was called, and the baron 
says to him,— : 

“Are you not ashamed of yourname? It will 
be a disgrace to you as long as you live; drop 
It. 





“But what name can I take?’ was the reply. 
Take mine,” said the baron; “there is no one 
in this country to bear it after I am gone.” 
(The baron was a bachelor ) 
he sergeant consented, and he and his de- 
sceadants were ever afterwards called Steuben. 
Treant Arnold was grandfather of our Jate 
Much esteemed F. W. Steuben. A large tract of 
land was voted to the baron for his valuable 
Services, and the county in which it lay is called 
after him, The baron bequeathed a portion of 
this land to his namesake. 
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A HORSE RIDING BY RAIL. 
Horses generally fare badly when they meas- 
ure strength or speed with locomotives, but one 
down in Maine contrived to have a ride on the 
cow-catcher ef a train, without suffering any 
Very serious inconvenience: 


The Portland Arqus srives currency to a most 
remarkable incident. It says that a few even- 





ings since, as a freight train, behind time, was 
Passing Oak Hill Station, in Scarboro’, at a 
Speed of thirty miles an hour, it struck against 


| the romance taken out of him by high feeding: | 


| Pawtucket, R. 1, The man of the Tribuse nar- 


| erent boys ‘snow-balled him, and he rose again, 


; margin of your paper shows to what time you 


the track at the time without a driver. The sled | 
was smashed into kindling wood, and it was | 
supposed that the horse was instantly killed, but 
the train sped on for some distance, when the 
engineer, looking out, saw the horse staring at 
him from the cow-catcher, with a puzzled look, | 
as much as to say, Whatis all this fuss about? | 
The train was promptly stopped, and it was 
found that the horse had been picked up by the | 
cow-catcher and deposited on the platform in | 
front of the engine, where, too much s‘unned or 
frightened to move, he laid until lifted off, and 
was found to be comparatively uninjured. He | 
was led back to his astonished owner, who stood 
gazing at the wreck of his bob-sled and wonder- 
ing what had become of the animal. 
¢ 








A SPOILED EAGLE, 
Pampering the body has ruined many a noble 
soul. Here is a curious illustration in the case 
of a fine “E pluribus unum bird” that had all | 


A captive eagle was lately liberated with great 
parade of music, and poems, “and sich,” in 


rates as follows: “Luxury had demoralized him. 
He yielded to gravity and fat, and sat down on 
a house-top, not a hundred yards away. Irrev- 


while the band played “Yankee Doodle.” But 
“weight will tell; and after a flutter, he landed 
in an elm-tree. There—it is pesitively too bad 
—he caught in the twigs, and hung, a suspend- 
ed and wretched emblem. <A youth climbed to 
his release, but the ungrateful bird attacked 
him with beak and talons. Again the hurrahs, 
the music; and the eagle arose, this time for 
the last, but soon setticd down on the ground, 
gave out entirely, resigned his freedom and dis- 
graced his nationality.” 


In justice to the cagle, } owever, it ought to 
he suggested that his captivity had no little to 
do with the spoiling of him. 





IS YOUR COMPANION PAID FOR? 

If not, oblige the Publishers by forwarding 
the subscription price as carly as possible. 

All subseribers who pay for their papers on 
or before Marcu 31, 1870, can reccive them for 
$1 50 per copy. 

After that date we shall be obliged to charge 
the full price of $1 75, on cach unpaid subscrip- 
tion. 

The date printed against ‘your name on the 


have paid. 
a 
PINS DANGEROUS PLAYTS&IINGS., 

Young people cannot be too careful about 
putting pins or needles in the mouth, even in 
play. Many deaths, with great suffering, have 
come from this cause, and the following is onc 
from swallowing a hair-pin: 

The Rutland Tferald says that a little daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Freeman Lb. Alexanacr, of 
Morristown, Vt., diced on the 10th inst., under 
very painful circumstances. Some weeks before 
her death the little girl had swallowed a hair- 
pin, with which she had been at play. She was 
cating an apple at the time, and becomins 
choked, her mother ran her finger jiuto the 
child’s throat to relieve her, when she thoncht 
she felt a hair-pin, but as no one kuew of her 
having such a thins, it was concluded it must 
have been an apple stem. The child had fre 
quent spells of chokinz, growing worse and 
worse for seven weeks, untilthe nizht before her 
death. After she had become very much ema- 
ciated and quite worn out, it was concluded to 
have an operatioa performed. The hairpin was 
found the bow end down, and as low down as it 
could get in the trachea. The child died the 
next day after the operation. 

+ ao—__—_——— 
FRENCH POLITENESS. 

Some artificial people foolishly assert that vis- 
iting politeness requires you to take every thing 
your entertainer gives you, and even go so far 
as the falsehood of calling it good and “nice” 
when it is neither: 


Do our readers know what is the French idea 
of ‘‘a well-bred man?” According to a writer 
in Lt Narional—whose authority may not be 
unimpeachable—the idea is exemplified in the 
following incident: A French nobleman, visit- 
ing an English nobleman in London, was offered 
by the latter a glass of “excellent port wine.” 
The English nobleman’s butler made a mistake, 
however, and somehow filled the visitor’s glass 
with cod liver oil. This did not prevent the 
Frenchman from swallowing the liquid present- 
ed to him. He drank up the whole, we are told, 
without a shudder. 
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A SPIDER STEALING A G@®LD RING. 


_ Aclerk at Portland, Me., left a gold ring on 
his washstand a few days ago, and the next day, 
when he. went into the store far it, remembering 
that he had left it there, he discovered that a 
large spider had spun his web through it, and 
had actually lifted it to a fraction of an inch 
above the stand, and was gradually working it 
up to the cciling. 

Tlouse spiders have a round-mouthed “den” 
in the back part of their-webs. Probably this 
hairy-legged fellow had sumptuous notions, and 











Bnigmas, Charades, &c. 
i. 
WOLD SQUARE ENIGMA. 


Four words, each four letters compose my frame, 
Of a place in Netherlands my jirss is the name; 

My second, Zerali’s son the Bible doth show, 

Aud my third the son of Beriah also. 

My fourtk never means when something’s begun, 
But ne’er fails to mean when that something is done, 
There are other queer things you will find in my 


rame, 

For my firth, when read backwards, and my jirst 

are the same; 

You will find, too, my second a curious word, 

For when it’s read backwards is the same as my third. 

The tirst five who will send me the answer by letter, 

I will send each my picture if I send nothing better. 
Barnet, Vt. E. B, CLEMENT. 








Two celebrated summer resorts. 


3. 
ENIGMA. 


I am composed of twelve letters. 

y 6, 2, 9, 3, 19, 5 ts an enclosed a 
y 5, 7, 10, Lis rich surface earth. 

y 4, 8, 11, 13 is a carpenter's tool. 

y whole we should ail possess. 


J. G. B 


4. 
CIARADE. 


Never do my first to anything, 
Though it be smail or weak. 
You wi.l have to clim» to the top cf the house, 
If yea iy s cord would seek. 
And there yeu may chance to find my whale, 
For she lives at te sign of the Droverand Bowl. 
Hautboy. 
5. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC EXIGMA, 
FOUNDATION WOLDS, 
Two trees, 


ckoss wonps. 
1 A girl’s name. 4. Part of a ship. 
2. Auger. 5. A river in South America. 
3. Anamphfivheatre. 6. A remembrancer. 

7. Part of an egg. 


Conundrums. 


When may aman be said to breakfast before he 
getsup? When he takes a rollin bed. 

Vhat animal, tree and domestic article are aeege 
in the second person? The ewe, the yew, and the 
ewer. 

When was arithmetic worked out on the ground? 
When men multiplied on the face of the earth. 

When two men are running a race, which one has 
no legs? The one whose legs are ahead. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. “One good turn deserves another.” 

2. Paper. 

8. ‘‘As the twig is bent the tree is inclined.” 
4. U.S. Grant. 

5. Wheat, rye, carn, oats. 

6. Cork, Brussels, Bagdad, Pekin, 





PLENTY OF SALT. 


The great Ilumboldt salt mine, near Austin, 
Nevada, is an expanse of crystallized salt twenty 
miles in length and twelve in width, without a 
break or flaw for the greater portion of that ex- 
tent. The stratum of solid salt is abont seven 
inches thick, under which comes a layer of sin- 
gular-looking mud, about two fect thick, and 
under this another stratum of solid salt as trans- 
parent as glass, of the depth in some parts of six 
feet. This immense deposit is remarkably pure, 
being ninety-five per cent. of salt and five per 
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These Presents will be given to the fifty sub= 
seribers who secure the fifty largest numbers of 
new subscribers to Tux-CoMPANION up to July 1, 
1870. 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cost......... $475. 
1 Beautiful Parlor Organ, cost.....$200. 
6 Gold Watches, cost of each.......... $50. 
6 Silver Watches, cost of each........ $12. 


6 Croquet Games, cost of each.......... 


15 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost 
SSeS $3 


15 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost 
of eac 


THESE WILL BE GIVEN 


In addition to a Premium for each new 
subscriber, as expressions of respect 


from the Publishers to subscribers whe aro the most suc- 
cessfulin enlarging the circulation of the Companion. 
The number is so great that the probability of sccuring 
ono is unusually favorable. 


The Piano 

Is one of Watrett, Davis & Co.'s fine instruments, 
justly celebrated for their purity and distinctness of tone, 
and superior workmanship. 


The Parlor Organ 
Is a beantiful instrument, from the well-known firm of 8. 
D. & W. HH. Smiru, and will grace any drawing room. 


The Watches 

Will bg carefully selected, in rich and beautiful cases, and 
good time-keepers. The other gifts of Games and PEen- 
CILS will be the best of their kind. 


The Fifty Presents 

Will be given tothe Firtr Svsscripers who secure the 
fifty laxgest numbers of new names, no matter which of 
the P issi they may receive for 
their new subscribers. 


or C 





Whether you get a Present or not, the 
Premiums given will pay handsomely for cach subscriber 
you may secure,and you have the prospect of an addi- 
tional and most gratifying PRESENT—IF YOU PERSEVERE. 


The Number of New Names that secured 
last year the costliest Present, was lit. One hundred 
and two, and sixty-seven were the next largest numbers, 
Ten was the smallest number that secured a Present, 





RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 
Any person wishing Lists of our Premiums, offered for 
New Subscribers, can have them by sending to this of- 
fice, by letter or otherwise. 


We give Premiums For new subscribers, not To new 
subscribers. 


No person sending his own name as a subscriber ea 
receive a premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for Tu—E Companion and 
paying the full subscription j rice, can then reccive pre- 
miums for all the new subscribers he may secure. Pay- 
ment must, of course, be made in advance. 


Each new name can be sent in as soon as it is secured. 
The Premiums will be forwarded without delay. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at 
any time during the ycar. It is not necessary that sub- 
scriptions begin in January. 


Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large 
number of new names, 80 as to receive the costlicst Pre- 
miums, can, if they prefer, send In cach name as it is se- 
cured, with the psyinent for it. When the full list is 
completed we will send the p or p to 
which they are entitled. 





TERMS s 


The SuznscripTion Price of Tux ComPAnNIon is 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


Parers DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 


$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a 
NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, 
can have two copics of the paper one year for $2 60, pay- 
ment in advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the namcs of 
TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISIIING 





cent. of soda—which is purer than what we com- 
| monly use for our tables. 








®horse attached to a sled, which was crossing 


baric gold.” 


ridge, 


A man on that big desert could carn “the salt | 
fancied he would like to frame his door in “bar-|in his porridge” better than he could his por- 


PREMIUMS, can have three copies of the paper for 
| $3 50, payment in advance. 





Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify 
us by letter. Payment of arrearages must be made bee 
fore the paper is disdontinued. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





TELLING FORTUNES, 


“Be not among wine-hibbers; among riotous caters 
of tiesh; for the drunkard and the glutton shall come to 
poveriy, and drowsiness shall clothe a man with rags." 
—PROVERBS 25: 10, 21 
I'll tel you two fortunes, my fine little lad, 

For you to accept or refure; 

The one of them good and the other one bad— 

Now hear them, and say which you choose! 


I see by my gifts, within reach of your hand, 
A fortune right fair to behold— 

A house and a hundred good acres of land, 
With harvest fields yellow as gold. 


I see a great orchard, the boughs hanging down 
With apples of russet and red; 
see droves of cattle, some white and some brown, 
But all of them sleek and well fed. 


I see doves and swallows about the barn doors, 
See the fanning-mill whirling so fast; 

See men that are threshing the wheat on the floors; 
And now the bright picture is past! 


Of the beautiful house and the lan 
A man with a fire-red nose on his face, 
And a little brown jug in his hand! 


And TI see, rising dismally up in Sopa 


O, if you beheld him, my Jad, you would wish 
That he were less wretched to see; 

For his boot toes they gape like the mouth of a fish; 
And his trousers are out at the knee! 


In walking, he staggers now this way, now that, 
And his eyes bay stand out like a bug’s; 

And he wears an old coat and a battered-in hat, 
Aud I think that the fault is the jug’s! 


For the text says the drunkard shall come to be poor, 
And that drowsiness clothes men with rags; 

And he doesn’t look much like a man, I am sure, 
Who has the honest hard cash in his bags. 


Now which wil you choose? to be thrifty and snug, 
And to be right side up with your dish ; 
Or to go with your eyes like the eyes of a bug, 
And your shoes like the mouth ofa fish? 
ALIcE Cakr. 


WHAT LOVE CAN DO. 
This short story has a beautiful moral. One 
wonders at the fidelity of the dear child even 
more than at the brutality of the father: 


An English writer says: “That night I was 
out late; | returned by the Lee cabin about elev- 
cn o'clock. As | approached I saw a strange 
looking object cowering under the low eaves 
A cold rain was falling. I drew near. It was 
Millic, wet to the skin. Ter father had driven 
her out some hours before; she had Jain down 
to listen for the heavy snoring of his drunken 

slumbers, so that she might creep back to bed. 

Before she heard it nature seemed exhausted, 
and she fell into a troubled sleep, with raindrops 
patterins upon her. 

“{ tried to take her home with me, but no; true 
as a martyr to his faith, she struggled from me, 
and returned to the now dark and silent cabin. 
Things went on for weeks and months, but at 
length Lee grew less violent, even in his drunken 
fits, to his selfdenying child; and one day, 
when he awoke from a slumber after a debauch, 
and found her preparing breakfast for him and 
sinzing a childish song, he turned to her, and, 
with a tone almost tender, said,— 

“Mill c, what makes you stay with me?’ 

“Because you are my father, and [| love you.’ 

“*You love me? repeated the wretched man. 
‘You love me!’ Ie looked at his bloated limbs, 
his soiled and ragyed clothes. ‘Love me!’ he still 
murmure; ‘Millic, what makes you love me? I 
am a poor drunkard; every body else despises 
me; why don’t you?’ 

“Dear father,’ said the girl, with swimming 
eyes, ‘my mother taught me to love you, and 
every nitht she comes from Heaven and stands 
by my little bed, and says, “Millie, don’t leave 
your father; he will get away from that rum 
fiend some of these days, and then how happy 
you will be.”’” The quiet, persistent love of 
this child was the redemption of this man.— 
Sermous, by Kobert Laird Collier. 
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TOO MUCH FOR THE OLD GEN- 
TLEMAN. 

Charlic’s grandfather had given him a fifty 
eent picce to buy him a New Year’s present. 
Ile gave it away to a poor woman to help her 
make out a lack in her house rent. Meeting 
him a little while after, the old gentleman said: 





“Well, child, what have you done with your 
moncy ?” 

Now Charlie’s grandfather was not a religious 
man, and the boy knew that though he some- 
times gave his moncy to his relations, he sel- 
dom or never bestowed it upon the poor, so he 
dislived to tell him what he had done with his 
money. 

But while he hesitated, the verse which he 
that morning had Jearned came into his mind, 
and helped him to answer, Looking pleasant- 
ly into his grandfather’s face, he said,— 

“ive lent it.” 

“Lent your halfdollar? Foolish boy! You'll 
never get it again, | know.” 

“O yes I shall, for I’ve got a promise to pay.” 

“You mean a note, 1 suppose; but it isn’t 
worth a cent.” 

“It is perfectly zood. 
it’s in the Bible.” 

“You mean you have put it there for safe 
keeping, ch? Let me see it?” 

Charlie brought the book and showed him 
the verse: “Le that hath pity on the poor lend- 
eth to the Lord, and that which he hath given 
will Ile pay him again.” 

“So you gave your money to some poor 
scamp? Well, you'll never see it again. Who's 
got it, pray 2?” 

“LT gave it to Hannah Green, sir;” and Char- 
Ke told him the sad story. 


I’m sure about it, for 


will, if Idon’t make it up to you. 
added, as he threw him anothcr half dollar, 
“secing your money is gone where you nevcr 
will sec it again, I must give you some more, I 
suppose.” 


to get it so quick.” 


gentleman, as he walked quickly away.—Prot 
estunt Churchman. 
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NAPOLEON PLAYING JERICHO. 





about ten years old. 


the Bible: 


low. 


4 


building materials, which were a large pile of 
wooden blocks, called by the boys their bricks. 


second, “‘a castle,” and the third, from Nap,— 
“O, no, let’s build Jericao, and a wall around, 


round and making them fall down.” 

“Then,” said the others, “you must be Gen. 
Joshua.’ 

Nap could not refuse the honor of the ap- 
pointment, for he did so love to be a hero. 


as high as we can.” 
So the wall was made by the young builders, 
and in a few minutes stood straight and strong. 


playroom, and brought out from its treasures 
every instrument of music of any description 


and a trumpet. 
These Nap distributed to several of the boys, 


march and play when [ tell you. 
Then leading the remainder of his company, 


said,— 

selves, and when I tell you, you must shout.” 
After this, obeying strictly each order issued 

by the commander, the seven priests marched in 

silence seven times around the walls. 

seventh all the instruments were sounded to 


with all their force. 


den crash, 

selves, but peeped through the windows, quietly 
laughing at the queer scene below. 

ictal 

FRUIT IN CALIFORNIA. 

California is a wonderful State. 





describing the fruit: 


an abundance of fruit. 


common to all Massachusetts orchards. 
Californians don’t like to admit the fact, but my 


—California apples are dry and insipid. 


world. 
from Delaware and New Jersey, and her berries 
are of no sweeter delicacy than those we find at 
home. 
has such a varicty and such a quantity of fruit 
—she commands almost every product of the 
torrid and temperate zones, and she counts her 
thousands of bushels to every ten of any East- 
ern or Middle State. 

She gives her visitors fresh fruit at every meal 
of every day in the year. She produces it with 
the least possible labor and no apparent drain 
upon her soil. Year in and year out she buds, 
and blossoms, and ripens, and asks little aid but 
that of the air and the sun. 

This opulent merchant loads the plate of his 
guest with fruit—it isso abundant and cheap 
that the little hotels of the mining villages in 
the mountains serve the traveller without stint. 
You get your hat full of grapes for ten cents; 
your driver helps himself and his passengers 
from the orchards on his route; when you pay 
for your dinner you are asked to take a couple 
of pears for refreshment as you ride along; the 
stranger looking through the city market is in- 
vited to help himself to whatever fruit he wants 





“O fudyze!” said his grandfather; “you can’t 
pay poor folks’ reut. It’s all nonsense. Andi 


to eat. 
This is California fruit; you find it every 


now you've lost your New Year’s present—or | where—peaches, red and velvety; pears with the 


Here,” he | color of gold; grapes of green, and purple, and | the students had retired, there was som 
amethyst splendor. 
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“O thank you!” said Charlie, heartily. “TI 
knew the Lord would pay me again, grandpa, 
because the Bible says so; but I didn’t expect 


“That boy’s too much for me,” said the old 


The great Napoleon was very fond of being | morning, 
leader when he was only a boy, and showed so 
much talent for it that he generally found no 
difficulty in making other boys follow him. The 
New York Observer gives as a fact one pretty in- 
cideut of this sportive generalship when he was 
The wonder is thatin a 
Catholic country he could know so much about 


One summer’s afternoon his father and moth- 
er, with Uncle Robert, were sitting at an open 
window up stairs, looking down at Blanche and 
Nap, who, with a little company of their play- 
mates, were amusing themselves in the yard be- 


They had brought down from the garret and 


spread upon the grass an old matting, in order | 
to make a smoother surface for using their | 


“What shall we build to-day?” asked one; to 
which the first answer was “a farm-house,” the 


and then we be the children of Israel marching 


“Well,” said the new leader, “we haven’t bricks 
enough to build a big city and a wall too, so 
we'll pretend Jericho is inside, and have a wall 


Then the children ran into the house to the 


which could be found—a Jewsharp, a tin horn, 
two or three whistles, a small accordcon, adrum | 


saying, “You are the priests, yand you must 


including the girls, under a tree near by, he 


“And you are the people, standing off by your- 


At the 


their utmost capacity; when the peop'e with- 
out, at the loud cry of “Now shout!” did shout 


At this moment, by a quick tip from Napole- 
on s foot, the walls of the city fell with a sud- 


It has fur- 
nished more gold than any other part of the 
earth, and its trees have no rivals anywhere. 
Its fruits, too, are huge, like the trees, and pre- 
cious, like the gold. A correspondent of the 
Boston Advertiser makes one’s mouth water in 


Travel where you will in California, yeu get 
The apples are large in 
size, and beautiful for color, but they lack the 
flavor of our Eastern apples—some peculiarity 
of soil or climate cheats them of that last grace 
The 
testimony is that of every visitor from the East 

But when you come to grapes, and pears, 


and plums—there this State may challenge the 
Her peaches are no better than we get 


Her wonderful advantage is that she 


BEGINNING RIGHT. 


| 

|industry and steady perseverance, is sure to 
|make his way in the world. The way is open 
| for all to make fortunes, and to use them to 
| good purpose. An exchange tells the follow- 
| ing story, and moralizes on it: 

A few weeks ago, a gentleman living in an 
Eastern town was called out of his bed one 
by several vigorous raps upon his 
front-door. Hastily dressing himself, he re- 
sponded to the call, and found, standing upon 
the steps, an uncouth, roughly-clad boy, with 
an axe on his shoulder, who, hastily thrusting 
his hand into his pantaloons-pocket, drew out a 
small roll, and, handing it to Judge I1., said,— 

“There’s seventy-five dollars, which I want 
you to put in the savings bank,” and hastily 
turned on his heel, and started away. 

The Judge, slightly disconeerted at the curi- 
ous proceeding, scarcely knew what to say; t ll 
at length, recovering his wits, he cried out after 
the boy,— 

“Stop! Come back here! 
by this money ?” 

“I WORKED, AND EARNED IT, sir. My time 
was out last night, and I got my money. I’ve 
| got a job chopping, which I began on this morn- 

ing, and [ thought 1d leave the money with 
you as I went to my work, and then it wouldn’t 
take up my time this evening, when I want to 
study.’ 

“What is your name, my boy?” asked the 
Judge. 

“[ wrote it on the paper that I wrapped the 
money in,” shouted the little woodchopper, as 
he passed on to his work. 

That boy’s note fora thousand dollars, due 
ten years hence, would be as good as gold. If he 
has his health, he will be worth double that then 

He is beginning in the right way. The very 
day his time was out for the summer, he entered 
upon another job, and immediately placed the 
money that he had worked for where that would 
work for him; and, with an economy of time, 
which is more to be praised than his wise fore- 
thought with regard to money, lie could not 
endure to have a moment devoted to any thing 
but his books when the long evenings came. 

Five years from to-day, with a good education, 
with good habits, with a few hundred dollars, 
which he has earned by work, his chances for 
place in the business and political world will be 
far greater than those of the spendthrift boy, 
who, born with fortune, begins without knowing 
the worth of money, and, instead of going up, 
goes down. 


Ilow did you come 
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DIME NOVELS. 

Dime novels seem very cheap, and on that ac- 
count are very attractive to some people. But 
they may be very dear, for all that, and cost 
more, in the end, than very valuable books, 
The following story may illustrate: 

A certain minister of the Methodist church 
has a son, who returned from school a few 
months since with a report of scholarship below 
the average. 

“Well,” said his father, “you’ve fallen behind 
this month, have you?” 

” 





The spectators above did not reveal them- : 


“Yes, sir. 

“How did that happen?” 

“Don’t know, sir.” 

The father knew, if the son did not. He had 
observed a number of dime novels scattered 
about the house, but had not thought it worth 
while to say any thing until a fitting opportuni- 
ty should offer itself. A basket of apples stood 
upon the floor, and he said, “Empty out those 
apples, and take the basket and bring it to me 
half full of chips.” 

Suspecting nothing, the son obeyed. 

“And now,” he continued, “put those apples 
back into the basket.” 

When half of the apples were replaced, the 
son said,— 

“Father, they roll off. I can’t put in any 
more.” 

“Put ’em in, I tell you.” 

“But father, I can’t put them in.” 

“Put them in? No, of course you can’t put 
them in. Do you expect to filla basket half 
full of chips, and then fill it up with apples? 
You said you didn’t know why you fell behind 
at school; and I will tell you. Your mind is 
like that basket. It will not hold more than so 
much; and here you’ve been the past month 
filling it with cu1p DiIRrT—dime novels!” 

The boy turned on his heel, whistled, and 
said, “Whew! I sce.” 

Not a dime novel has been seen in the house 
from that day to this. 
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A WONDERFUL MEMORY. 

Any one may train his memory to retain with 
distinctness and accuracy knowledge he wishes 
to acquire. But few have great powers of mem- 
ory as a gift of nature, acting without effort. 
The late Dr. Addison Alexander, professor in 
Princeton Theological Seminary, had a memory 
of the latter kind. cre is an instance: 

On onc occasion, a large class of forty or fifty 


were to be matriculated in the seminary, in the 
presence of the Faculty. The ceremony of ma- 





triculation was very simple. The professors and 
the new students being all assembled in a large 
hall, each student in turn presented himself be- 
fore the professors, had his credentials exam- 
ined by them, and if the same proved satisfac- 
tory, entered his name in full and his residence 
in the register. 








In this country, any boy who forms habits of | 


———— 


When the matriculation was complete, 9, 
: - ‘OMe banter, 
ing among the professors as to which of tl 
| should take the register home and prepare fro 
j} it an alphabetical roll—a work always 
; ered rather tedious and irksome. - 
After a little hesitation, Dr. Alexand 
“There is no need of taking the revister home: | 
will make the roll for you; ? and taking 2 sheet 
of paper, at once, from memory, without refer. 
| ring to the register, and merely from havine 
heard the names as they were recorded, hie pro. 
€ names 


consid. 


Cr said 


ceeded to make ont the roll, giving th 
~ full, and giving them in their alphabetical op. 
er, 

This was a prodigious feat of pure memory. 
for in order to make the alphabetical arrange 
ment in his mind, before committing it to Paper 
he must have had the entire mass of names pres. 
ent in his mind by a single act of the will, 
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COULDN’T MAKE OUT THE sLang, 

Englishmen find themselves a good deal both. 
ered by our American “Westernisms,” — gq 
they ought to be: 


A story is related by a well-known lake eq 
tain. who has been running a Buftuo propeller 
for several years past. Some time since, he had 
among his passengers from the city a wealthy 
honest-hearted, but ratherirascible son of “Hold 
Hengland,” who had but recently arrived over 
from Great Britain, and who was going to To 
ledo to visit a married daughter. 

The day after his arrival in that city, while 
taking a walk about town with him, he oy 
served a lot of fine horses on sale exhibition 
and, desiring to give his daughter and son-in. 
law a good family horse, he stepped up and 
asked the price of one or two of the animals, 

“’Ow much his this’n?” pointing to a sleck 
docile mare. . 

“$350,’’ said its ewner. 

“Will she make a good buggy ’orsc?” asked 
the Englishman. 

“Yon bet!” came in an emphatic tone from 
the jockey. 

“Bet! Wot do you mean? Ti don't want 
to bet! hi want to buy the ’orse if hi like it.” 

To this the dealer in horse flesh made no an 
swer. After a moment or two of critical cxam. 
ination, our wealthy friend remarked,— 

“Hi don’t think she will answer for a family 
’orse.” 

“I’ve got stamps as says she aint got no su 

> , ety —— 2 : * » * 
per’r as a family ’orse in this city,” replicd the 
irritated owner. 

“Stamps! 
wot Stamps says. Hi know a good ’orse when 
hi see it, as well as Stamps hor hany hother 
person,” sharply responded the Englishman. 

“O, well, now!” said the jockey, assuming s 
conciliatory tone, “take another look at this 
animal. Why, she was Just made for you.” 

“Made for me, you puppy!” blustered the 
excitable Johnny Bull. ‘’Ow could that hani- 
mal ’ave been made for me? Why, hi ’aven’t 
been hin this country three wecks yet.” 
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A DONKEY THAT LOOKED OUT 
FOR HIMSELF. 
Astonishing stories are told of cats finding 
their way back unaccountably to an old home, 
but the animal told of below was a match for 
any cat or dog, in memory and perseverance: 


In March, 1816, an ass was shipped at Gibral- 
tar on board the Ister frigate, Capt. Forrest, 
which was bound for Malta. The vesscl hay- 
ing struck on the sands off the Point de Gat, at 
some distance from the shore, the ass was thrown 
overboard to give itachance of swimming to 
land—a poor one, for the sea was running s0 
high that a boat which left the ship was lost. 

A few days afterward; however, when the gates 
of Gibraltar were open in the morning, the ass 
presented himself for admission, and procceded 
to the stable which he had formerly occupied, 
to the no small surprise of its former owner, 
who imagined that from some accident the ani- 
mal had never been shipred on board the Ister. 

On the returu of this vessel to repair, howcy- 
er, the mystery was explained, and it turned 
out that Valiante (so the ass was called) had 
not only swum safely to shore, but without 
guide, or compass, or travelling map, had found 
his way from Point de Gatto Gibraltar, a dis 
tance of more than two hundred miles, which 
he had never traversed before, through a moun- 
tainous and intricate country, intersected by 
streams, and in so short a period that he could 
not have made one false turn. 

His not having been stopped on the road was 
attributed to the circumstance of his having 
been formerly used to whip criminals upon, 
which was indicated to the peasants, who hare 
& superstitious horror of such asses, hy the holes 
in his cars, to which tke persons flogged were 
tied. 








CRUELTY PuNISHED.—The Sentinella Bresei- 
anu narrates the following extraordinary inci 





nt: 

“Two children were amusing themsclves by 
torturing a mouse which they had caught. They 
covered it with petroleum, and set fire to it 
The little animal, in its fright, fastened upon the 
leg of one of its tormentors, and the oiler, ia 
going to his brother’s assistance, was bitten 2 
the hand, The cries of the boys attracted the 
attention of the mother, who sent for a doctor; 
but, notwithstanding his attention, they di 
three days afterwards, from the effects of the 
bites of their maddened victim.” 





or 


A LITTLE girl sent out to hunt for eggs came 





back unsuccessful, complaining that “lots 
hens were standing round, doing nothing. 
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PITTY PAT’S PRAYER. 


We've a dear little lassie, we’ve named Pitty Pat, 
She's got 2 wee kitten she calls Kitty Cat. 

Now Pitty Pat sleeps in a gown snowy white, 
While Kitty Cat wears her day clothing all night. 


But Pitty Pat says she don’t like it at all, 

And pulling the fur out, makes Kitty Cat squat; 
Bat still she persists in undressing her pet, 

‘Aud failing to do it, quite angry will get. 


While ity Cat cries at what Pitty Pat does * 
To her one little coatee of silky soft faz, 

Then Pitty Pat’s sorry, and asks why she cries 
At being fixed tidy for shutting her eyes, 


Nor says, “Now I lay me,” when going to bed, 
Bat curling up softly, sings “‘pur-r,”’ instead. 
So Pitty Pat te!!s her, in solemnest way, 
“[fyou're a bad Kitty Cat, then 1 must pray. 


“ler lays her—dear Father—down softly—in bed— 
Her doesn’t -do nuff.n—and nuflin—her said— 
’Cept pur-T— and lig then goes to sleep— 
But never mind, Father, her a He: e 

00 


ee 


witor. 


For the Companion. 


sUSIE SILVERHAIR’S BATH. 








The busy brain of Susie Silverhair (no bigger 
than a good-sized thimble) had conceived the 
wonderful idea of taking a “baf,” on her own re- 
sponsibility. 

Itwas provoking, and no mistake, that Carrie 
Carpenter should have invited Maggie, Seddic 
and Lizzie Putnam to her candy-party and omit- 
tel her; so out of revenge to the slight she re- | 
solved to follow secretly. 

A “baf” was the first thing on the pro- 
gramme. 

She stole slily up into her mother’s room, tak- 
ing the precaution to fasten the door behind her. 
The tiny slippers and dainty white stockings 
were removed, and plump went tlic little cun- 
ning foot into the water-pitcher. Ugh! what a 
great ugly shiver it sent all over her! In her 
fright, she d.ew back so suddenly as to upset 
the contents of the water-pitcher upon the car- 
pet. To be sure, the water was all gone, but 
tien it was so cold, that she tried to make the 
best of it. 

She clambered up to the “toppest drawer,” 
and stood upon her veriest ‘“toe-tips” till she 
gained possession of her papa’s bottle of Coco- 
ain, This she poured out so lavishly upon her 
silver hair, that it ran down her checks in tiny 
Tills, 

She next attempted to try Scddic’s directions 
of “four gops of sozodozy” on her mother’s 

tooth-brush, but itran so provokingly slow, that 
she pulled out the stopple, whereupon the four 
drops were suddenly increased to forty. 

She rubbed her pretty teeth, which looked 
more like two rows of popping-corn than any 
thing else in the world, to her heart’s content. 
Presently she heard her mother’s voice call- 
ing, “Susie, darling, where are you?” and then 
her dreaded footsteps en the stairs, for, receiving 

Roreply to her question, she judged that the little 
fingers were into mischief, and the,bolted door 
only served to strengthen her convictions. 

For a while, Susic keenly enjoyed her mother’s 
attempts to gain admittance, but she finally con- 
cluded to be “‘vely dood” and slip back the bolt. 

The little nervous fingers tugged away brave- 
ly, but all in vain; it would not stir a hair’s 
breadth. 

The merry laugh gave place to a loud scream 
of terror, for lo! Susie was a prisoner, and her 
Wee brain could devise no way of escape. 
At last Uncle Charlie was hunted up, and put- 
ting a long ladder up to the window, he crept in 


ind cauxht the frightened child in his arms, be- 


fore she divined his purpose. 


cocoaine and sozodont had so changed Susic | 
Silverhdir that you would hardly have known | 
the child. 

It took so long to repair the mischief, that Car- 
rie Carpenter’s party was forgotten, and never 
since has little Susie attempted to take a “baf”’ 
on her own responsibility, it turned out so “rely 
differlent” from what she had expected. 

M. P. R. 
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DO IT WELL. 
Said Harry, throwing down the shoe-brush, 
“There, that’ll do; my shoes don’t look very 
bright. No matter; who cares?” 
“Whatever is worth doing, is worth doing 
well,” replied a serious but pleasant voice. 
Harry started, and turned around to see who 
spoke. It ¥as his father. Harry blushed. His 
father said, “Ilarry, my bor, your boots look 
wretched. Pick up your brush and make them 
shine. When they look as they should, come 
into the library.” 
“Yes, pa,” replied Harry, pouting; and taking 
up the brush in no very good humor, he brushed 
the dull boots until they shone nicely. When 
the boots were polished he went to his father, 
who said to him: 
“My son, [ want to tell you a short story. I 
once knew a poor boy whose mother taught him 
the proverb, ‘Whatever is worth doing, is worth 
doing well” That boy went to be a servant in 
a gentleman’s family. Ile took pains to do 
every thing well, no matter how trivial it seemed. 
His employer was pleased, and took him into 
his shop. He did his work well there. When 
he swept out the shop he did that well. When 
he was sent on an errand he went quickly, and 
did his work faithfully. When he was told to 
make out a bill, or enter an account, he did that 
well, 
“This pleased his employer, so that he ad- 
vanced him step by step, until he became clerk, 
then a partner, and now arich man, and anx ous 
that his son [larry should learn to practise the 
rule which made him prosper.” 
“Why, pa, were you a poor boy once?” asked 
Harry. 
“Yes, my son; so poor that I had to go intoa 
family and black boots, wait on the table, and 
do other little menial services for aliving. By 
doing those things well, I was soon put, as | 
have told you, to do things more important. 
Obedicnee to the proverb, with God’s blessing, 
made me a rich man.” 
Harry never forgot the conversation. When- 
ever he felt like slighting a bit of work he 
thought of it, and felt spurred to do his work 
properly. “Whatever is worth doing, is worth 
doing well,” cheered him in his daily duties. 





——- +o 
LITTLE MABEL. 


Mabel is a cunning little girl, just two years 
old. She has golden hair, large blue eyes, and 
a darling little mouth, that is almost always 
open, showing a few white teeth. 

She can talk quite fast; but any one unused 
to her language would find it hard to under- 
stand her. Sume droll expressions she seems to 
concoct in her little brain without help from 
any body else. One day, she heard some one 
sing the song of “Capt. Jinks.” She listened 
very attentively; and when her father came in, 
a few minutes afterward, she ran up to him, 
erying,— 

“Papa Jinks, Papa Jinks!” 

The children all thought this was very funny. 
They hugged and kissed her so much, it was a 
wonder that there was any breath left in her lit- 
tle body. She seemed to like this name pretty 
well; for she would not say “papa” again, but 
ever after called her father “Papa Jinks.” 

Mabel is as contented as a little child can be, 
seareely ever crying, although left alone for 
hours, with nothing to amuse her but her dolly. 
So she is not so troublesome as most children of 
her age. They seem to think that their mamma 
and sisters are made expressly to wait on them; 
and cry as loud as they can the minute they are 
left alone. 

Mabcl is the cunningest peacemaker you ever 
saw. Ifa cross word is spoken, she will not rest 
until harmony is restored. Once, her two sis- 
ters, Annic and Susie, were quarrelling about a 
chair. The chair .belonged to Susie; but, as 
Annie got it first, she claimed a right to keep 
her seat. Susie pouted, and insisted, that, as it 
was her chair, she ought to sit init; and tried 
to push Annie out. Mabel, seeing them so an- 
gry, seemed very much distressed, and, taking 
hold of Susie’s dress, drew her across the room 
to the place where her own little chair was 
standing, saying, “Here, Tudic;” and would not 
be satisfied until Susie sat down. She then 





The little witch presented a comical spectacle 


looked around the room with an air of satisfac- 


when her mother’s eyes beheld her; the water, | tion, exclaiming, ““Nare!”” This made her sis- 


ters laugh so much that they laughed away all 
their cross feelings. 
ws ‘aie = 
THE BRUKEN LEG. ' 

One cold day in January two little boys were 
running merrily off to school. Their names were 
Willie and Eddie. When they got very near the 
door of the school, Eddie slipped over a piece of 
orange-peel, which a careless little girl had 
thrown on the pavement. He fell heavily, and 
his leg was broken. Poor little boy! he cried 
out with pain,— “O, Willie, what shall[ do! I 
shall never walk again, I cannot stand.” 

“O, yes, Eddie,” said Willie, “we will ask God 
to cure you, and [ think Ie will, for teacher says 
God always hears prayer.” 

“O, do carry me home to mother, Willie,” 
asked Eddie. 

Willie tried to lift his brother up, but the pain 
made him scream, and Willie was obliged to put 
him down again, A kind man came up at the 
time, and when he saw the poor little boy, he 
took him very gently in his arms, and carried 
him home. 

It made Eddie’s mother very sad to see her 
dear little boy in such a state. She sent Willic 
off for the doctor. He came and bound up the 
broken leg, but he saidit would be many weeks 
before Eddie would be able to leave his bed. 

Now was it not very sad that all this pain 
came to poor little Eddie, because of the careless 
child throwing orange-peel on the pavement? 


+o 


GOOD LITTLE FRED. 
When little Fred was called to bed, 
lle always acted right; 


He kissed papa, and then mamma, 
And wished them both “good-night.”’ 





He made no noise, like naughty boys, 
But quietly up stairs 

Directly went, when he was sent, 
And always said his prayers, 


———+o»—__—_ 


Cnitpisn Simpriiciry.—‘Won’t you cut 
open a penny for me, father?” said a little girl, 
when she came home from school one day. 
“Cut open a penny! Whatdo you want me to 
do that for?” asked her father. ‘ ’Cause,” said 
the little girl, “Our teacher says that in every 
penny there are four farthings, and I want to 
see them!” 





THe AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
published by G. P. Rowell & Co., Advertising 
“Agents, No. 40 Park Row, New York, contains 
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Goop REsvULTS are always noticed in the use of White 
Pme compouw . ‘Iry it for all diseascs of the Throat, 
Lungs and Kidneys, and see if it is not so. 





Sports and Games. 


A Magazine of Amusements for All Seasons, is pub- 
li hed every quarter; each number containing for y- 
eight pages, at <5 cents a year. Single copy, 10 cents. 
The cheapest Magazme, and the only one of its kind, in 
the world. The April number will contain 


BEAUTY’S QUEEN, 


A New and Original Outdoor or Indoor Performance for 
May Day, by J. C. JonNsoN, comprising 
attractive features of 
FLORAL DECORA no ig CORONATION CERE- 

UNMla 3, &e., 
With full directions for its representation by large or 
small partics; and in addition, a great variety of Indoor 
and Outdoor Piays, Games with Balls, Tops, Magic 
Tricks, Curious Experiments, and numerous other mat- 
ters of interest. 


Torms, 25 Cts. a Year, Single Copies 10 Cts. 
The January number of “Sports anp Games" 
contains nearly 'wo Hundred Pantomime and Dra atic 
Charades; Parlor Tableaux ; Indoor and Outdoor Plays; 
Amusing Forfeits; Gymnastic Exercises; Instructions 
in Skating, including Waltzes, Quadrillé# end Cotillons 
on lee; Magic Wonders; Curious Experrmentsa; Enig- 
mas; Charades; Cryps; Verbal and Cross Puzzles, &c., 
&e. The APRIL NUMBER is equally attractive, and eve- 
ry succeeding number will be worth six times its cost. 


ADAMS & CO., Publishers, 
25 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY. 
Summer Session begins on Monpay, Aprit 18. 
Early application will be necessary tosecure admission, 
as most of the ee yd canes 
ItaM OrncurTT, A. M., 
Mas. Evia L. aaa Principals. 
West Lebanon, N. ii. Feo 25, 87). 13-lw 


EVERY BRIGHT BOY AND GIRL is 


sending twenty-five cents to Horace B. FULLER, Bos- 








MeErry's Muse.M, an I] ustrated Magazine for Len 
People. Enlarged and Improved. Oldest, Cheapest an 
Best. $1 50a year. Pleasing and Profitable. Try it for 
three months. 13 - 


$5 PORTABLE PRINTING OFFICES, 


With Press and Types complete. For Druggists, Phy- 
sicians, Boys, &c. Send stamp for-descriptive circular. 
EUREKA PRESS8 CO., Suffield, Conn. 13-lw 








Books, Magazines, Music, Youth’s Com- 
panion, &c.. &c.. bound in any desired style, at low pri- 
ces, by C. HERSEY, 179 Washington St., Boston. N—4w 


HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 





ton, forthe January, February and March numbersof 


The Worder of the Age-with single, eye-pointed Nee- 
dle. Simple, Cheap, Reliable—for Family pse. Agents 
wanted every Where to introduce them. Address Mink- 


THE BEST PLACE 
To BUY 
CARPETINGS, 
OILCLOTHS, &c., 
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GOLDTHWAIT, SNOW & KNIGHT'S, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 


33 Washington Street, Boston. 
=... 
CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


Perry’s Worm Tea, a aafe and effectual VEG- 
ETABLE REMEDY fur Worms, Worm Fitsand Worm Fe- 
ver. Price, 25cts. Sold by bua & PERRY, Wholesale 
Druggists, 26 ‘Tremont St., Boston, and by dealers gene- 
ally. lO - tf 








GREGORY’S SEED CATALOGUE. 
MY ANNUaL CATALOGUE, containing a list of 
Many novelties, besides all the standard vegetables of 
the ganicn (over 00 «fwh-h are :f my ows g «wing), 
with a choice list of Flower Sced, will be forwarded 
g’atistoall. I warrant my seed shatl prove as repree 
sented. I warrant it shall reach each purchaser. I war- 
rantall money forwarded shall reach me. Send for @ 
Catalogue. JAMES J. Il. GREGORY, 
9—-6wW Marblehead, Mass. 


YOU WILL LIKE IT! 
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Sewing Machines 

Are unsurpassed in 
SIMPLICITY, DURABILITY, AND BEAUTY, 
15 Varieties of Work! 


Hemming, Binding, 

Felling, Cording, 

Ruffling, Gimp Trimming, 
Tucking, Faggoting, 
Frilling, Embroidering, 
Quilt.ng. Reversible Plait:ng 
Braiding, and Button Doles. 


HANCOCK SEWING MACHINE CO., 
NEW ENGLAND AGENTS, 


12 Temple Place.............++++++++++»DOStome 





YW Agents wanted throughout New England. 29 
ll—4w 
BOSTON WEEKLY SPECTATCR, 
29 Court St., Boston. 


A Large Quarto of News, Art, Literaturo, Drtsiness 
and Apriculture, 








The aim is to presenta Family paper of unsurpassed 
general excellence: its Editorials candid, temperaic, and 
of a high order of literary merit; is Stor cs unobjection- 
able, butalive with interest; its News rcliable and fresh; 
its Prices Current carefully revised and accurate; its 
Market Reports of Dry Goods, Wool, Boot and Shoe 
Leathe , Lumber, Live Stoek, and Produce, as full and 
faithful as possible. In short, it is quite invaluable and 
indispensable to the family «+f the country genticman, 
Send for specimen number. Price, $2 per annum, in ad- 
vance. 8--lCw 





PIANO FORTES ‘ 
From $50 to $275. Cheapest place in Boston 


to buy. Every Piano in good order and warranted. 
6—3m WM. C. HILL, 21 La Grange St., Boston. 
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TO THE WORK'NG CLASS.—We are now pre: ared 
to furnish all classes with constant employment: thome 
the wh -le ofthe time or fur the spare moments. Business 
new, lightand protitable. Persons of either sex casily 
earn from 50c to #5 per evening, and a proportic nalsum 
by devoting their whote time tu the business. Boys and 
girls earn nearly as muchasmen. ‘That all who rece this 
notice may send their address, and test the bu inces, we 
make this unparalicled offer: ‘To such as are not well 
satisfied, we will send 81 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, @ valuable sample, which will do to 
commence work on,a dacopy of The Keone: J1tera- 
ry Comnipion— one of the largest and best family news- 
papers published—all sent free by mai'. Reudcr, if you 
want permanent, profitable work, address kb. C,. ALLEN 
& CO., Augusta, Maine. 6 -3in 


Agents Wanted for “IIAND OF GOD IN 
HISiORY.” By Rev, Hollis Read. Jest Issued, Ona 
of the Grandest Subscription books of modern times, and 
mostvaluable. Ministers, Students, and others, should 
send for terms and territory imm SH to D. Cc. 
GUERNSEY, General Agent, Concord, N. UM. 12—2m 


GLADIOLUS. 


A splendid collection of Forcign varictics. Also mixed 
and named Seedlings. Don't pay the high prices. Send 
tor descriptive price list. 

l2—4w GEO. CRAFT, Brookline, Mass. 














BOYS! ROYS! FORFIQN STAVPS.-—Cheap 
packets Foreign Stamps. Scud for ci cular. Address 
JAMES DALE Elizabeth, N. J. 2 -tw 





YOUR NAME—Cut in Stencil, any style letters, for 
marking clothing, with genuine Ind Lble Ink, er a Steel 
Stamp or Brand, for marking tools, &c., at JACOB'S, 151 
Washington Street, Boston. 7-u 





$25 A DAY! 40 new articles for Agents. 











way, New York. * 


LeY KnyitTING Macuine Co., Bath Me., or 176 Broad- 
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sent free. i. B. SHAW 


, Alfred, Me, 
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The SunscrirTion Prick of the Comranton is 


$1 50, if paid in advance 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance, 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—The Publishers must be noti- 
fled by letter when a subscriber wishes his paper stopped. 
All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aperissent. Your name cannot be found on our buoks 
unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers shonld be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youtn'’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








DRESS OF THE WOMEN, 
From a Correspondent in India. 
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The entire visible clothing of women in India 
consists of skirt, waistcoat and shect. Bonnets, 
even small ones, are unknown. Many do not 
possess a pair of shocs, and very few wear stock- 
ings. 

The old ladies often make a change by wear- 
ing trousers instead of askirt. These panta- 
loons are like those which used to be called peg- 
tops, very full at the waist, but tapering down 
gradually till they become very small indecd at 
the ankles. Others may wear the breeches, but 
it is invisibly, under their skirts. 

It is only women of low caste who are allowed 
to appear in public, and their garments are gen- 
erally of coarse white cotton cloth. The ayq/es, 
(ladies’ maids and children’s nurses,) however, 
are dressed more expensively by their employ- 
ers. Their sheet is of fine figured muslin bound 
with red. When worn gracefully it is highly 
becoming. One end is thrown over the head, 
and then the dark face, surrounded by white, 
reminds one of an annular eclipse of the moon. 

The women of the higher castes are not al- 
lowed to 1 ave their houses, and often dress in 
very light, flimsy material. A lady of Benares 
is suid to have boasted that, though she wore a 
hundred yards of the thin tissue made in that 
city, it did not conceal the outline of her figure. 

But all women, rich and poor, have a great 
longing for ornaments, especially rings on their 
ankles andarms. If they can get no other they 
will wear the cheapest, made of shell-lac, but 
they prefer brass and silver. Their arms are 
sometimes loaded with such rings from the 
wrist to the elbow. They even seem to consid- 
er these supposed ornaments even more neces- 
sary than clothing. Some of them would al- 
most wring their own necks, if they could not 
ring their arms. 

I knew an ayvh, who, having been cheated by 
her last employer, was almost in rags. On re- 
eciving her first wages, she bought enough 
clothing to be decent. But before she bought 
any more, she had almost covered her arms with 
rings. They also wear rings in their noses. 

The men appear to have the same fondness 
for ornaments. An English gentleman in C 1- 
cutta, wishing to go to a fancy ball, borrowed a 
costume from a native merchant. The daboo 
(dadoo is a native gentleman; it sometimes looks 
as well as sounds like baboon) gladly lent him 


| jewelry. 





fortable. 

But what troubled the Englishman most was 
the amount of jewelry the batoo oblized him to 
wear. He had at least ten thousand dollars’ 
worth about him, and was in constant fear lest 


he might lose some. 


Rich men often spend all their spare eash in 
They keep itin a strong box; but as 
iheir houses are not very safe, they sometimes 
find in the morning that their box has been 
stolen. All their wealth has flown in a single 
night. Then, perhaps, they discover, like the 
Englishman, that they are happicr without such 
things. 

After the great mutiny, the soldiers found 
tuany such treasures in the deserted houses. 
Those who were employed to search for loot or 
plunder, showed great skill in discovering the 
places where the jewel-boxes had been hidden 


; by the natives, and had many curious adven- 
, tures, especially in the rich city of Delhi. 


But 
they too often found that their sudden wealth, 
by exciting envy and contention, did them more 
harm than good. 





VARIETY. 


DEVOURING IT ALL, 

We read of a poor fellow who sat down ata 
hotel table for the first time in his life, and un- 
dertook to eat the whole bill of fare, beginning 
at the top and working down—and we actually 
knew a boy whose father made him learn “But- 
ler’s Analogy” by heart, beginning with the ti- 
tle-page and finishing off with the appendix. 
He lived till he was a little over twenty. A 
writer in the Riverside Keho thinks (as we do) 
that omnivcrous learning is as bad as omniver- 
ous eating: 


We have often been surprised to hear teach- 
ers and others argue, in all inwocence, as if all 
that is contained in the book must be commit- 
ted, in the exact order in which it occurs. 

Such persons always remind us of 2 poor or- 
phan boy in one of our sea-coast towns, who 
was adopted into akind family. At the first 
meal he was taken in to the second table, where 
he assailed the bountiful store of provisions with 
a zeal and perseverance woftthy of Alexander 
laying siege to Tyre. At last he burst into 
tears. 

“What is the matter, sonny?” affectionately 
inquired the new father. 

“O dear,” sobbed the afflicted child, “I can’t 
eat it all.” 

It seemed that in the humble home where he 
had been reared, they had been accustomed from 
necessity to make a compkete cleaning out of the 
dishes at each meal, and our young hero sup- 
posed himself bound to do the same still. The 
kind-hearted man then explained that their cus- 
tom was to cat what they wanted and then leave, 
and the lad dried his tears and left with a light 
heart. 

ee een 
AN EXCITED ELEPHANT. 

Elephants gencrally are gentle and well be- 
haved under the government of their keepers, 
but when away from their control, are often 
unmanageable. The elephant, Jenny Lind, 
whom many of our readers have seen in Van 
Amburgh’s menagerie, recently had a high time 
in Indiana: 


“Her first performance was to try if it were 
possible to upset the building in which she was 
confined; but, findins she was unable :o push 
the solid masonry from its foundation, she seized 
the zebra, which stood in close proximity, delib- 
erately lifted the frightened beast out of his 
stall with her trunk, held him poised in midair, 
then dashed him violently to the ground. Not 
satisfied, one of the sacred cattle shared the 
same fate. Every thing was in the wildest con- 
fusion; lions, tigers, and all the wikd beasts, ter- 
vified by her unusual fury, made the building 
echo with roars, trying to burst their bars. and 
escape. Mr. Winner, the lion tamer, tried, both 
by coaxing and threatening, to pacify her maj- 
esty until the return of her! ceper, but without 
success; and at one time Mr. Winner says she 
made her chains ting like a harp-string. If she 
lind succeeded in escaping, she woukl have in- 
stantly demolished the dens containing the ani- 
mals, and the damage they would have done in 
the surrounding country could not be realized. 
Word was instantly sent to her keeper, Mr. Nash, 
and he arrived on the scene justin time. Her 
royal highness was so blinded by her rage, that 
she did not recoznize him, as usual, by his fuot- 
step; but the moment she heard his voice, ac- 
companied by his terrible spear, he forced her to 
complete subjection, and she trembled, and 
begged for mercy most pitiably. 

— ~~. -——- 
SEA FORESTS, 

The sea is full of wonders, which are yet only 
partially explored. New discoveries are con- 
stantly made, exciting continual surprise and 
admiration: 

The sea has not only its mountains, its foun- 
tains, and streams, its forests, with their pecu- 
liar plants, their splendor of color, their lovely 
flower gardens and extended prairies; it has its 
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the wedding-dress of his son. It was very rich | lan 
and splendid, but also very tight and uncom- | 














apes, that are more splendid and fairy- 
like than anv that are to be seen on the earth. 
Let us take the sea fire garden, for example. It 
grows in such a beautiful form, and its color is 
so lovely, that those who have seen it growin + 
out under the water say that it surpasses their 
powers of description. 

The fire gardens at the bottom of the sea 
stretch over the prairies of the sea, and elim) 
up the mountain sides. They are covered over 
with the beautiful gold-colored coral moss. Its 
leaves wave to and fro with the currents of the 
water, and the long branches are agitated some- 
times with the great storms that pervade the 
bottom as well as the surface of the seas. The 
largest forest in the world is in the sea of Sara- 
gossa, between the Azores and Antilles, and is 
six times larzer than Germany; so that Colum- 
bus needed fourteen days to sail over it. 
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A POND UNDER GROUND. 

It is curious, and not altogether pleasant, to 
have fields and woods sinking suddenly, without 
any known cause, and then to learn that a pond 
of water lics underneath, and may swallow up 
any thing put on it. There seems to be such a 
pond in Worcester. The Spy says: 


There is an undereround pond of considerable 
extent in South Worcester. The latest reminder 
of it was the sinking of a piece of land several 
rods square, on Wednesday nizht, near South- 
bridge Street, which was being filled up for house 
lots. Earth had been hauled on till the surface 
was two or three feet higher than the surrounding 
territory, but the whole is now as many feet 
under water. It was found that by probing the 
soil, which is not many feet thicx, a pole could 
he easily thrust down to the depth of thirty feet 
in many places. It is here that several rods of 
Southbridge Street sunk some nine or ten feet 
under water a few years ago, after having been 
used several years; and it was at an cnormous 
expense that the Norwich Railroad, which cross- 
es the marsh a few rods to the west, was built 
at this point. The most probable theory of this 
covered lake—which is thought to be about cizht 
acres in extent—is, that years azo there existed 
a body of water there, which gradually became 
covered with leaves, moss and earth, so that 
grasses and brushwood took root, and grew 
thereon, making a sort of soil that by overload- 
ing is broken through. 

Pe eee 
A DOG STORY. 


A gentleman of this city, who had two dogs, 
one a native of Newfoundland, and the other a 
spaniel, was informed of the death of the latter 
by the former, in this wise: ‘The Newfoundland 
brought home the manzied and biceding hind 
quarters of his companion, the poor animal 
having been cut in to by arailroad train. A 
gentleman who witnessed the scene states that 
the two were playing on the railroad track, and 
that the Newfoundland had barely time to spring 
off it to avoid ee train; his companion tried to 
follow, but was caught under the wheels of the 
locomotive, and cut in two. The Newfoundland 
set up a howl of agony, and then carried home 
the bleeding remains of his friend, as already 
stated. Who would not rather imitate the con- 
duct of this noble dog, than that of the captain 
of the British steamer, Bombay, who left the 
gallant nen of the Oneida to perish? 
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A PRAILANTHROPIC naturalist, Mr. Tigford 
Burr, who resides in a beautiful park at Alder- 
maston, England, offers his grounds as an asy- 
lum for English snakes, and requests people to 
send him snakes’ eggs and live snakes in any 

uantity. He says that a snake hunting for 
frogs along the margin of a still pond, in the 
hot noonday sun, is one of the most interesting 
sights that a naturalist can witness. 

The frogs, no doubt, feel interested. 


Durine the examination of a witness as to 
the locality of stairs in a house, the counsel 
asked him,— 

“Which war do the stairs run?” 

The witness very innocently replied, “One way 
they run up stairs, but the other way they run 
down stairs.” 

The learned counscl winked both eves, and 
then took a look at the ceiling. 


I LOVE the man or woman who is honest and 
true in little things. L always belicve they will 
be the same in large ones. Ilonoris manifested 
in the smallest ac&é as truly as in the greatest. 
The theft of a postage stamp shows the thief as 
plainly as the theft of a $20 bill; and he who 
breaks faith with a child to whom he has prom- 
ised a stick of candy, would break faith also 
With men in more important matters, 


Frenchman: “Madame, you charge ver 
mooch too biz price for zat room.” 

Landlasy: “O, vou know we at the watering 
places must make hay while the sun shines.” 

Fremhwae, (indignant): “Madame, you 
shall nevare make ze hay of me. You must not 
zink, beeause all flesh is grass, zat you can 
make hay of me.” 


A NASHVILLE druggist has invented a rat 

aint, made. of a preparation of phosphorus. 
You first catch the rat, and then you paint him. 
After dark he looks like a ball of fire, and, go- 
ing among his fellow rats, they get scared to 
death at the “light of his countenance,” and 
vacate the premises; the “bright particular’ rat 
hurrying up the rear, 


Ay old negress, seventv-one years of ace, ate 
tended school in Virzinia, paying ten cents a 
day.. One day she missed her lesson, and was 
kept in during play time! It was rather hard 
on the old lady not t have a play spell. 
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TESTED BY Time.—For Throat Diseases, ¢ 
Coughs," Brows’s BDroxcmat Trocu.s" have Proved 
theireflicacy by a testof many years. The $004 effi ct 
resulti. g from the use of the Troches have br: tex 


Olds ang 





many Worthless imitations. Obtain only et 
sronchial Troches."* 13 ty 
a 

PRESCRIBED by our most eminent physicians, For 
Lung Diseases, the Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam. Gu 
the genuine. Prices, $1 and 50 cents. *13—1w 





HEALTH, the poor man’s riches, the nich ants he 

. . an's bliss, j 
found in "AxEx’s MEDICINES, after a fruitless 8 
among other remedies. A word to the wise is ar 
cient. 13-2y 





I WAS CURED of Deafness and Catarrh by a simp) 
remedy, and wiil send the receipt free. Pie 
ll—3mevp Murs M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, X J 
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870, 
Tests the Merits of all Things. 
(7 FOR THIRTY YEARS 7 
Perry Davis’ Pain Killer 


Ilas been tested in every variety of climate, and by al- 
Most every nauon known to Americans. It is the alix st 
constant companion and inestimable friend of the mis. 
sionary and the traveller, on sea and land, and Do one 
should travel on our Lakes or RIVERS WITHULT 17, 

Itis aspeedy and sate rem:dy tor barns, scalds cuts, 
bruises, wounds and various other injurics, as w. }] Py 
for dysente y, diarrhea and bowel complaints generally 
and is admirably suited for every race of men on the fac 
of the globe. 

Be sure you call for and get the genuine Pain Killer, a 
Many Wor.Lless nost ums are attempted to b. sold ug 
t.e great reputation of this valuable medicine. 

Directions accompany each bettie. 


Prices, 25 cts., 59 cts. and $1 per Bottle, 
SOLD BY ALL MEDICINE DEALERS. 
Splendid Card I otosrapy 


LOOK HERE. only 60 cts. per dozen; $ fur 


cts.; or three samples for 15 cts. Colored Lithograpls, 
13x17, only 20 cts., or 3 for 50 cts. Celebrazed Silver. d 
F untan Pens, 25 cts. per Bux. Give us atrial order, 

Address 
*13-lw 


13° 2weop 





N. E. Pictcre Co., Plaistow, N. IL 








B. EK. BLISS & SON, 
Nos. 41 Park Row, and 151 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK, 
Inaporters, Growers and Dealers ia Garis, Field 
pi 


and Flower Soeds, Horticulture] Im 
snt3 and Garden Kequisites, 


Would inform their friends and the public that the 

Sixteenth Annual Editon of their I.lustrated 

Seed Catalogue and Guide to the Flowcr 

and Kitchen G_rden, is now ready for distri. 
ution, 

No pains or expense has been spared in povenring this 
edition to make itthe most complete work of the kad 
ever published in this country 

It contains 120 pages of closely printed matter; up 
wards of Two séendred Ch ve hug cvnes of +s dune 
fiuoers ond V g-table , aud two beautifully colored 
Litho,raphs of the celebrated Liam Aara um, anda 
group of #+9z- Punsies; and a descriptive list of up 
wards of 7.4u Tavusus a species and varieties of Fi wer 
aut beg teble Seeds, inciuding all the novelties of tho 
past season, with directions fur their culture; also, a list 
of upwards of Ove dia: dred Varte it $6f Churce G adn- 
é.s; with many other Avmmer Flow-ring Hells, and 
much — inturmatiun wpon the subject of gardening 
generally. 

A copy will be mailed to al' applicants enclosing 
lwentyJ.ve con. $3 Chetomers rupplicd wictuut charge. 

ress, . K. BLiss & SON, 

*12—-41W YP. O. Box 5712, New York. 


130 WORK FOR ALL! 130 
SEWING MACHINES. 


We sell all first-class Sewing Machines 
For Cash, Cash Installments, or to bo paid 
for in Work which may be doue at Home. 
GOOD AGENTS YANTE?. Call on or address 
ENGLEY é& RICE, 
130 Tremont Strceet............cor. Winter, 
130 BOSTON, 1°50 
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MAPLE LEAVES 


Is the Best, the Most Poptrar and the Cusarsst, 
Magazine published. 

It contains Sketches, Tales, Useful aud Scientific Ark 
cles, Stories for Boys and Girls, Puzzles, Illustrations, 
ete., ctc., ete. 


Only Fifty Cents a Year. 


Send in your subscriptions without delay. Specimen 
copics and premium list sent on receipt of six cents. 
ress O. A. hoonbACH, . 
102 Nassau Street, New Ye 
Say in what paper you saw this advertisement. 6 








Snow Flakes in Fire. A new and beautiful 
amusement for wint r erenin “These produce 
the most brilliant aud star-like corruscatious." 

Price. ...........45 cents. 


Oriental Mysteries. ‘They create the greatest 
astonishment and perplexity."" Price, 25 cen.s. 


Drawing-Room Photography. ‘Photographs 
may be produ ‘ed from them in tantaneously. 
See 25 cents. 


Instantaneous Vegetation. This is a chem 
cally prepared paper, that Lurns slowly, leavit: the 
ashinan upright position, having the shape anc col 
or of ayreen shrub or fern, grotesque in appearance, 
with curiously furmed leaves. 25 cents. 

Tho Egyptian Mystery. Wonderful and Cu 


rious. Irice, .5 cents 


Colored Fires. Ted, Green, Blue, White and 
Viokt. Drice, 25 cents cach. 


Chinese Parlor Sights. Very pretty. 25cts. 
Drawing-Room Lightning. Price, 25 cents. 
Magic Cigar Lights. Very comical. Amusing 
to play a harmless practical joke on a fiend. 
Price 25 cents 
Any of the above sent by mail, postpaid, one 
celptof price. S$. nd stamp for a complete catalogue. 
Address orders to 
oO. A. ROORBACH, 
*o—tf 102 Nassau St., New York. 


HOW MADE FROM 


VINEGAR. ee" 


GHUM, in Ten Hours, without oa. drugs. 
For Circulars, address F. |. SAGE, Vinegar Make 
Cromwell, Conn, 
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